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Lilo Kaskel and Harold L. Whilips 


The Expansion Emphasis 


BrEcINNING last March and continuing until 
March, 1959, the particular stress in the local 
church emphasis in Methodism’s quadrennial pro- 
gram is upon expansion. 

Back of the decision to lift up this stress in 
1958 are certain indisputable facts. There is the 
continuing challenge of our Lord to make dis- 
ciples and to be witnesses unto him. ‘There is 
the situation in which the church now finds itself 
in the United States: the highest degree of mo- 
bility among its people in its history, new com- 
munities springing up everywhere, and great 
influxes of population in many sections of the 
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country. These create a challenge to present-day 
Methodism to follow the people. 

The immediate needs in the area of church 
extension are glaringly apparent. Through the 
district superintendents the Section of Church 
Extension recently surveyed our church-exten- 
sion needs for the remainder of this quadrennium. 

Replies received from 379 of the 566 district 
superintendents of the church indicated that we 
need to purchase 399 new church sites, organize 
181 new congregations, erect 300 new buildings, 
purchase 268 parsonages, build 139 religious-edu- 
cation units, and supplement the salaries of 274 
pastors for such enterprises. If the reports from 
all the other superintendents of the church were 
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in, these figures would doubtlessly be doubled. 

Ultimately what Methodism as a whole will ac- 
complish in the year of expansion will depend 
upon what its local churches do. Every local 
church, however large or small, can make its 
own peculiar contribution to this project. 

1. Some churches can mother new congrega- 
tions. 

Many of our churches should set this task for 
themselves in 1958-59. Actually this is an old and 
familiar pattern in Methodism. Many of our pres- 
ent strong churches are in existence because 
years ago another church sent out a colony of 
its members and lent its support to planting a 
church in a new community. 

We hope that the year of expansion will wit- 
ness hundreds of our stronger churches estab- 
lishing new churches. They not only would pro- 
vide financial help, but also would encourage 
some of their members to form the nucleus for 
such a congregation. 

Some churches are already anticipating the 
year of expansion and discovering for themselves 
the joy of founding a new church. The St. Paul 
Church in Louisville, Kentucky, of which Ted 
Hightower is the pastor, is one of these. At a 
unique service on December 29, 1957, it officially 
began the sponsering of a new church. The 
St. Paul Church not only gave generous financial 
aid, but also it encouraged a sizable block of its 
own members to identify themselves with the 
new church. The district superintendent and the 
pastor to be assigned to the new congregation 
participated in this special commissioning service. 

2. Any churches, of whatever size and strength, 
can share in sponsoring a new congregation. 

They can share by participating in conference 
church-extension plans. Virginia Conference en- 
courages its churches to give for church extension 
10 per cent of the operating and maintenance 
budget for one year, with this sum to be spread 
out over four years. Hundreds of Virginia 
churches have responded to this appeal. 

In some conferences, churches share through 
conference-initiated specials. Other conferences 
use the Five and Ten Plan whereby individuals 
agree to contribute to the establishment of new 
churches. Conferences in areas of accelerating 
immigration, such as California, Texas, Florida, 
and Washington, D.C., have worked out church- 
extension plans through which all churches of 
the area may share. In some cases, as in Florida, 
provision has been made for a full-time church 
extension secretary. 

Many districts are working out plans of their 
own for meeting local expansion needs. For in- 
stance, the West Palm Beach District in Florida 
plans to provide, on a district basis, for the estab- 
lishment of twenty-six new churches. 

In many cases strong churches will sponsor 
Central Jurisdiction churches. These may be new 
churches or established churches that are weak 
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and need encouragement and help. In other sec- 
tions of the country the church needing help 
may be Indian, Mexican, Oriental, or Latin. 

3. Any local church can share in the year of 
expansion by sponsoring a new Methodist church 
school. 

The need for such schools is everywhere, not 
only in new and growing communities, but also 
in pocket communities in city and town that may 
give little promise of supporting a church. The 
sponsoring of such a mission or outpost or ex- 
tension school will prove of incalculable blessing 
to stronger churches which give themselves with 
gladness to such undertakings. 

4. Any local church can extend its own min- 
istry. 

Beyond doubt many churches need to do a 
better job of expanding their ministry in their 
own community. This may involve expansion of 
facilities and/or expansion of program. To help 
churches take more accurate measure of their 
ministry in the community, a survey instrument, 
designed by Dr. Roy Sturn, has been made avail- 
able by the newly organized Interboard Commit- 
tee on Ministry to Neglected Areas. 

As local churches face their responsibility in 
the year of expansion, the general boards and 
agencies especially related to this phase of the 
quadrennial program are anxious to help. 

The Section of Church Extension of the Board 
of Missions will furnish guidance material and 
staff counseling services upon application to Dr. 
B. P. Murphy, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pennsylvania. 

The Division of the Local Church will furnish 
materials on the establishment of new church 
schools and the extension of the work of estab- 
lished schools, upon application to Dr. Leon 
Adkins, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Editorial Division of the Board of Educa- 
tion and The Methodist Publishing House will 
provide sample literature for the first quarter for 
any new church school. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the branch of The Methodist Publish- 
ing House serving the territory; state plainly that 
the material is for a new church school. 

The Board of Lay Activities will furnish guid- 
ance in the matter of the every-member canvass, 
church finances, and the enlistment of man 
power. Send your request to Dr. Robert G. May- 
field, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The Board of Evangelism will furnish guidance 
in the use of visitation evangelism in establishing 
new churches. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Harry Denman, 1908 Grand Avenue, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

The Interboard Committee on Ministry to Neg- 
lected Areas will furnish an instrument to help 
churches discover adjacent neglected areas and 
also the instrument referred to above. Requests 
should be addressed to Dr. Vernon Middleton, 
1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


























I WANT to make a confession. I am afraid 
there are leaders in the church who would con- 
demn me as a teacher if they knew what I have 
been doing in teaching my young-adult class.” 
Thus spoke a teacher in a church-school workers’ 
conference. 

“Let me explain. We were using Adult Student 
as our study guide. One Sunday there was a les- 
son on alcohol. It was apparent that these young 
adults were greatly interested and that the dis- 
cussion could not reach a ripe conclusion in one 
Sunday’s session. I felt disturbed as the lesson 
period came to an end. 

“Then I remembered hearing a conference chil- 
dren’s worker say that teachers must remember 
that they are teaching persons, not materials. 
This led me to suggest that the discussion on 
alcohol be continued the next Sunday and as 
many more as the class desired. A quick vote 
showed unanimous agreement. 

“Believe it or not, we spent six Sundays on 
the subject and had more group participation 
than ever before. Newspaper clippings, articles 
from church and secular magazines, and personal 
experiences were presented and discussed, as 
well as a timely filmstrip. It was terrific. 

“We went back to Adult Student and the reg- 
ular lesson outline after we had exhausted the 
study on alcohol. However, whenever the lesson 
subject presents a challenge to group participa- 
tion and discussion for more than one Sunday, 
we continue it until we are satisfied to go on 
to another subject.” 

Many times I have wondered how many 
teachers lose sight of the very thing that helped 
this person to be a better teacher: The important 
factor in teaching is the pupil, not the material. 

Many fine Christian teachers are so sure that 
their own ideas are infallible that they become 
dogmatic in their teaching. They interpret the 
lesson according to their own viewpoint, present 
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their interpretation as factual, and discourage 
group participation. On the other hand, there are 
many teachers who have caught the vision of 
their opportunity to lead men and women into 
a day-by-day growth toward Christian maturity. 

Curriculum in its broadest sense includes 
everything affecting the process of learning and 
teaching. This not only means the lesson outline 
built around certain Bible passages, but it means 
the physical properties in the classroom, the ex- 
periences created by those physical properties, 
the attitude of the teacher, in fact, anything that 
helps people to know the Christian way of life. 
For after all, Christian teaching has Christian 
living as its goal. 

A four-year-old may be taught to repeat the 
Bible verse, “Be kind,” but until he has an actual 
experience in kindness he has learned only words 
without much significance. Likewise, youth and 
adults may quote passage after passage of Scrip- 
ture, but until they have learned to apply these 
words to everyday Christian living, the words 
are “sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

A successful teacher has a real love for people. 
Therefore he not only studies the lesson ma- 
terial, but also he makes it his business to know 
the people he teaches. Their problems and in- 
terests are important to him. He does not inflict 
his own ideas and opinions upon them. He uses 
these ideas and opinions to open up avenues 
of thought for discussion and participation on 
the part of every member of the class. This 
method is a vital part of the curriculum and pro- 
vides motivation for pupil co-operation. 

A really good teacher constantly reminds him- 
self that a course of study is always a means to 
an end, never an end in itself. 
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LET’S USE THE SUMMER 





Guidance for the 


Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 








Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 


Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Report of progress 
Class attendance; participation in Sunday eve- 
ning and through-the-week activities 
Leaders secured for service in the fall 
Representatives to summer training confer- 
ences 
Study and service programs for the summer 
months (committee appointed May meeting) 
Announcements and completed planning 
Adult fellowship activities during summer 
Vacation school dates 
World Service Sunday, June 22 (Christian 
Education: Schools and Colleges) 
Planning 
Christian observance of July 4 (and June 29) 
Week-end retreat for adult council in August 
Work with pastor and community recreation 
— in supplying summer playground 
elp 
Problems and concerns coming from the classes 
Items to be referred to the commission on educa- 
tion 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour agreed 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, Director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














By ROBERT M. COX 


Doss your church suffer a summer slump? 
The simplest thing is to say: “There just isn’t 
anything we can do about it. Our folks all go 
off to the lakes or mountains on these summer 
week ends and won’t come back for church.” 
This may be true. But, on the other hand, it 
may not. 

It is always possible that there are more of 
your folks around on these summer week ends 
than you realize. However, they may have con- 
tracted “vacation-itis” and find it doesn’t take 
much rationalizing to justify a Sunday morning 
on the yard, the golf course, or the open road 
instead of in class. One step to overcoming this 
slump is for the adult council to make summer 
activities as interesting and attractive as at any 
time of the year. 

The summer may be the door to a better pro- 
gram of adult education during the whole year. 
For example, this summer among the many 
church-related activities are two extremely in- 
teresting trips. One will be a tour of Puerto 
Rico. It will enable persons to enjoy a wonderful 
Caribbean trip and to see mission projects of their 
church. Imagine the contribution that persons 
making this tour can bring your adult groups 
this fall. 

Another group will make an escorted tour to 
Japan. They will visit Alaska and several Jap- 
anese cities, attend the World Convention on 
Christian Education in Tokyo, and spend six days 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Here is opportunity to 
get acquainted with another culture and talk to 
persons from many parts of the world. 

Such trips are too expensive for most adults, 
but there are other opportunities, such as trips 
to the United Nations Building in New York 
and visits to missions projects in this country, 
such as Cookson Center in Oklahoma and the 
Cherokee Indian Mission in North Carolina. Ask 
your adults to prepare to share their concerns 
and new learning from such trips with the adult 
groups. 

Certainly, you will call attention to summer 
conferences for adults. Also there are family 
camps where they may play, study, and worship 
with other families in a Christian atmosphere. 
Your leaders will need to know of conference, 
area, or jurisdiction leadership training oppor- 
tunities. 

As a member of your adult council, you can 
try to avoid a summer slump. By encouraging 
adults and their leaders to participate in summer 
opportunities, you may take a giant step toward 
a better program in the future. Inquire of your 
pastor and/or your conference board of educa- 
tion for such information. 


Adult Leaders 

































Evaluation Can Be Useful 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


What is evaluation? It is determining how good 
a job is being done. It is judging the worth of a 
situation according to a scale of values. It is 
discovering the extent to which members, as a 
group and as individuals, are satisfied with their 
participation and achievement. It is a kind of 
examination-diagnosis. 

How important is evaluation? Evaluation helps 
us see the direction in which we are going, how 
well we are doing our job, the extent to which 
we are moving toward the goals we have set for 
ourselves. It gives us a basis for deciding what 
steps we should plan to take to improve the situa- 
tion. 

How important is evaluation in Christian edu- 
cation? Through evaluation we may discover to 
some degree whether or not persons are growing 
as Christians, the extent to which the group is 
truly a Christian fellowship, and ways in which 
the activities of the group contribute to the total 
purpose of the church. 


Tue Counciu’s ROLE 


The adult council will want to become familiar 
with the process of evaluation. The membérs will 
need to discover how to help their groups become 
self-evaluating. 

This may be accomplished in different ways. 

The council may evaluate its own procedure. 
This evaluation may be based on the participa- 
tion of its members. It may be based on the ex- 
tent to which the group is productive, that is, 
how nearly it accomplishes its purposes in a 
given meeting. 

Another procedure may be for the class presi- 
dents to work together on ways in which they 
can help their own groups learn to become self- 
evaluating. They may develop some sample eval- 
uation charts. They may work with committees 
from their own classes, helping them develop a 
check list that may be used by the group in 
evaluating its progress. 

Some help for understanding the purposes and 
processes of evaluation may be found in these 
references: ! 

How to Plan and Conduct Workshops and 
Conferences, by Richard Beckhard; chapter 2. 
(Association Press; $1.) 

The Workshop Way of Learning, by Earl C. 
Kelley; chapter 8. (Harper and Brothers; $2.75.) 

Informal Adult Education, by Malcolm S. 
Knowles; chapter 11. (Association Press; $4.) 

The Church Educates Adults (4700-BC), by 
Doris P. Dennison; chapter 4. (The Methodist 
Publishing House; 35 cents.) 





1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 





Ways TO EVALUATE 


A group may choose from several methods of 
evaluation. A questionnaire may be circulated 
to members of the group. A committee may be 
asked to interview individuals. 

A postmeeting reaction form is another method 
that may be used. This will give a few simple 
questions which each member of the group 
will answer. The group as a whole may make sug- 
gestions at the close of a session. It may reserve 
one session for making suggestions on progress 
and ways of improvement. Observers may be 
asked to check certain items, to discover how 
well the group is proceeding. Here is a sample 
postmeeting reaction sheet: 





POSTMEETING EVALUATION SHEET 


How helpful was this session? (please check): 


Very Helpful Some Only a | Not at 
helpful . little all 














What particular experience was most helpful to you? 


From your point of view, what could have been 
omitted? 





EVALUATION PRINCIPLES 


A few basic principles in the process of evalu- 
ation should be recognized. It should be a shared 
responsibility. The group should agree on the 
goals by which they want to measure their prog- 
ress; otherwise there is no basis by which to 
indicate the degree of achievement. Evaluation 
should be focused upon the growth of the group 
and its operation. It should be a continuous proc- 
ess, enabling the group to check on itself from 
time to time to determine if it is moving forward 
according to its purposes. 


Two Joss 


The adult council has two opportunities in help- 
ing persons and groups learn to evaluate in terms 
of their Christian objectives. They may assist 
classes in evaluating their progress and guide indi- 
viduals in evaluating their own growth. In the 
council the representatives from the commission 
on missions, the Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service, the Methodist Men, and other adult 
groups can participate in evaluating the progress 
in all the adult groups in the church in terms of 
the church’s objectives. 

Evaluation goes on all the time in the form of 
praise and criticism. This can be organized into 
constructive ways of discovering points at which 
there is achievement and points at which there 
is need for adaptations so that achievement can 
occur. In this way, evaluation can be useful. 






























A Leadership Class May Be the Answer 


By R. DELBERT BYRUM 


In recent years churches of all sizes have been 
showing an increasing concern for helping church- 
school leaders teach more effectively. 

Unfortunately, leadership needs are often con- 
sidered only in crisis situations—when a leader 
moves away, resigns, has an extended illness, 
or dies. More and more churches are seeking to 
provide a backlog of leaders for meeting such 
emergencies. This indicates that the training of 
leaders must be an integral part of the ongoing 
program of Christian education. 

The commission on education in the local 
church is officially responsible (see Discipline of 
The Methodist Church, Paragraph 233, 6-a) for 
recruiting and training all leaders needed for 
an effective program of Christian teaching. It 
may make the plans and execute them itself, 
or it may set up a committee for discovering, 
recruiting, and training workers. The leaflet 745- 
B, Recruiting and Training Church School 
Workers, offers practical suggestions for such a 
project. This is available (free) from the Service 
Department, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


CLASSES IN LocAL CHURCHES 


e Leadership needs in local churches may 
be met through leadership-training classes 
(Christian Workers’ Schools). Take, for example, 
the experience of St. John’s Church. The church- 
school superintendent tells their story: 

“For several years workers in our church had 
been participating in leadership enterprises be- 
yond our local church—district and conference- 
wide. These proved helpful but were inadequate 
for meeting our particular needs. After discuss- 
ing our leadership problems, our commission on 
education made plans to provide training oppor- 
tunities within our own church. A leadership- 
education committee was appointed for this 
purpose and worked at least six months before 
our leadership class actually began. 

“In due time we discovered ten persons who 
were willing to assume leadership in the chil- 
dren’s and youth divisions. They were asked to 
indicate areas in which they felt a need for train- 
ing. In the light of these needs, courses were 
selected in the areas of the Bible, Christian be- 
liefs, church history, and teaching methods. 

“We conducted our leadership class over a 
seven-month period. Sessions were held at church 
each Sunday morning during the church-school 
hour, because this seemed to be the most con- 
venient place and time. 





Mr. Byrum is a staff member of the Department of 
Leadership Education, Board of Education of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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“Our pastor and a public-school teacher who 
works in our youth division shared responsibility 
as instructors for the first course. Plans were also 
made to use other church members who are able 
to render this kind of service. 

“Our leadership class was accredited by the 
Department of Leadership Education of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education. This meant that we 
used recommended text materials, that certain 
time requirements for class sessions were met, 
and that our instructors were certified. Our 
conference executive secretary supplied certain 
necessary materials (forms, course cards, etc.). 
Meeting these prescribed standards tended to 
give a certain status to what we were doing. 

“It took lots of effort to bring all of this to 

pass. We have been at the job for more than a 
year, and we intend to have an ongoing leader- 
ship-training class over a period of several 
months each year. This we regard as indispensa- 
ble!” concluded the superintendent. 
e Mount Moriah, a fairly small church, had not 
been very successful in getting leaders to attend 
training schools in other communities. But they 
were determined to do something about it! 

Three years ago the commission on education 
discussed How to Have a Leadership Class in 
Your Church (744-B; free from Service Depart- 
ment, address given above). They agreed to have 
an informal leadership class on a noncredit basis. 

They selected the course, “The Work of the 
Local Church.” The class consisted of the nine 
regular church-school teachers and three prospec- 
tive leaders. The pastor agreed to teach the class. 
A leader’s guide was ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education and text materials 
were obtained early from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House so that they could be read before the 
first session. The class met each Wednesday eve- 
ning for an hour and a half for six weeks. 

The commission on education is now thinking 
in terms of a six-week leadership class twice 
each year. They are beginning to look upon their 
leadership problem as a real opportunity. 

e What has happened in these two churches can 
happen in any church, regardless of size. The 
important thing is that the commission on edu- 
cation be concerned, that long-range plans be 
made (at least six months are needed to think 
through and set up an effective program of lead- 
ership education), that available materials be 
used, that the entire effort be a continuous one. 

No church has the right to ask persons to as- 
sume places of leadership without offering train- 
ing opportunities. Every church has the respon- 
sibility of taking into account its own needs and 
potentialities and starting to improve itself. 


Adult Leaders 
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PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT III: LITERARY PROPHETS (concluded) 









ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 
Tim Harden 





From earliest times men have thought of God 
in terms of light. We think of Ikhnaton who lived 
in Egypt during the fourteenth century B.c. He 
is sometimes called the first “world monotheist.” 
He believed that God is Light and that this God 
is the ethical ruler over all mankind. | 

The symbol for Ikhnaton’s God was the sun 
disk. Various inscriptions portray rays of light 
issuing from the sun coming down upon Ikhna- 
ton. Thus the sun protects and gives providential 
care to the king. Ikhnaton’s “Hymn to Aton” 
(the sun) is quite similar to Psalms 104. 

A few centuries later the Assyrians were noted 
for the worship of the sun. We recall how 
King Ahaz took great amounts of tribute to the 
Assyrian monarch as a bribe to keep him from 
attacking his own nation, Judah. On his return 
he brought Assyrian objects of worship, one 
of which was an altar. 

It is of great interest to note that the priestly 
benediction given by Moses to Aaron (Numbers 
6: 22-26) includes the phrases: 


The Lorp make his face to shine upon you, and 
be gracious to you; 

The Lorp lift up [the light of] his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace. 


Early Hebrew thought about God as light is 
seen also in the works of various prophets. Isaiah 
speaks of the holiness of God, in whose presence 
a “burning coal” is brought from the altar to 
purge him of his sins. There is a fire, a light, that 
cleanses and disperses all darkness. 

Perhaps Ezekiel carries this thought further 
than any other prophet. In his call Ezekiel ex- 
periences the glories of his God: He sees that 
the very throne of God is upheld by four at- 
tributes—majesty (of the lion), strength (of the 
bull), loftiness (of the eagle), and intelligence 
(of a man). “In the midst of the living creatures 





Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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God Is Light 


By HORACE R. WEAVER 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


there was something that looked like burning 
coals of fire, like torches moving to and fro among 
the living creatures; and the first was bright, and 
out of the fire went forth lightning.” 

Above this support was the crystal sea; on it 
was the throne of God on which God was seated. 
He had “the appearance .. . as it were gleaming 
[burnished] bronze, ... and there was brightness 
round about him.” In short, God is Light! 

We recall the experience of Saul on the road 
to Damascus, at which time he saw a great light 
around him and knew that God was speaking to 
his soul. 

God is described as “light” by many ancient 
men and symbolized in our own day by use of 
candles on altars of worship. 

When we take a moment to think about “light,” 
we see how appropriate a metaphor it is. Light 
is basically energy. From energy comes all that 
is. Without light, no physical thing could exist— 
for without energy no thing could be com- 
pounded. 

Again, without light we would have no plant 
life—for light is the source of chlorophyll, and 
it is necessary for growth. All plant life and, 
therefore, all animals are dependent on photo- 
synthesis—which in turn is dependent on light. 
They are dependent on God, who is light! 

Without light there would be no color sensa- 
tions, for color is dependent on light. There is 
no red rose in darkness—a rose, but no color! 
Symbolically we could say that God gives color 
(and taste!) to all life. 

Consider the “healing light” of God too. His 
energizing Spirit not only activates life, but also 
brings healing. X ray, ultraviolet rays, etc., are 
forms of light—indeed, forms of God’s being! 


The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light. 


They have seen God. And supremely so in the 
face of Jesus Christ, “Light of the world.” 




















June 8: 
A Remnant 


Shall Return 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


AS we close our study of the prophet Isaiah, 
we may remind ourselves of his earlier years. 
Probably Isaiah was near seventy years of age 
when he stopped preaching. Before his ministry 
had started, he had probably heard the messages 
of the two great prophets, Amos and Hosea. 

Amos had emphasized God’s justice and that 
God was Lord of history moving through the 
nations of the world in search of a people whose 
national lives would reflect his spirit. Those 
nations who refused to pattern their lives after 
his would break themselves against the immortal 
and inexorable laws of God. 

Hosea had taught that this great God of jus- 
tice was also a God of love. Even as Hosea’s 
hopes and dreams had been thwarted by his 
wayward wife, so God’s dreams are thwarted 
by sinful man. As Hosea’s love had led him to 
search out and redeem his wayward wife, so 
God’s love was like the “hound of heaven” which 
searches till it finds its love. Hosea called for 
steadfast love. 

Isaiah’s ministry included the message of both 
Amos and Hosea. Isaiah too taught that destruc- 
tion was inevitable for that nation that lived 
immorally and that this destruction was a re- 
demptive punishment. God’s will included justice, 
but also it desired faithfulness and steadfast love. 


IsAIAH’s message had two points of focus— 
love and faithfulness. His message was taught by 
word of mouth and by symbolic prophecy. 

But Isaiah was a failure many times. His mes- 
sage was unheeded by both king and commoner. 
Instead of giving up completely and pouting 
about his failures, however, he turned to the 
task of training his inner group of disciples. This 
is precisely what Jesus did. For after Jesus 
realized that the Galileans were not with him, he 
traveled in Syro-Phoenicia. During that time he 
instructed his apostles concerning the meaning 
of the messiahship and the kingdom of God as 
he understood it. 

Isaiah’s teaching of the smaller group was ex- 
ceedingly effective, for his words have lived on 
for centuries since his death. We see through 
him the significant influence of a great teacher 
—for his teachings lived long after him. Perhaps 
this fact may inspire many teachers who some- 
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times wonder if they are really doing any good. 

Isaiah’s teaching methods were such that he 
expected each man to understand him readily 
and thoroughly. Take chapter 17: note how his 
images are taken from the life of the common 
man. He portrays in words a deserted village 
where sheep calmly lie down amidst the ruins— 
the village is so deserted; how a fat man becomes 
lean; reaping (gleaning) in the fields; gathering 
olives by beating the tree to shake the fruit 
from the tree (verses 1-6). Any listener would 
quickly understand the idea of irretrievable ruin. 
A teacher must constantly think of word pic- 
tures, metaphors, and analogies that will help 
his students understand what he is thinking. 

The influence of great teaching is seen in the 
fact that Isaiah himself created a remnant of 
loyal religious followers whose loyalty to his 
teachings endured through the centuries. He had 
proclaimed “Bind up the testimony,” which they 
did, and thus preserved for all time his faith in 
God. 

We see Isaiah’s dream of the messianic age an 
enlargement from Hosea’s dream. Hosea had 
taught: “I will make for you a covenant on that 
day with the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, and the creeping things of the ground; and 
I will abolish the bow, the sword, and war from 
the land; and I will make you lie down in 
safety” (2:18). 

Isaiah took this dream of a complete trans- 
formation of animal life and has given us the 
beautiful poem of 11:6-9. Here the wolf and 
lamb, leopard and kid dwell together, none shall 
hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain, 


For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lorp 
as the waters cover the sea (Isaiah 11:9). 


Some scholars think that Isaiah’s closing year 
was 701 B.c. Sennecharib had devastated the land 
—having taken forty-six cities in Judah, leaving 
only Jerusalem standing. Kings and commoners 
had not accepted Isaiah’s teachings, but his dis- 
ciples had. He dreamed of a great day ahead— 
when kings and commoners, as well as a religious 
remnant, would accept the sovereignty of God. He 
portrays a beautiful picture of moral leadership 
in 11:1-6. 

He believed that a “Messiah” (an anointed 
One—meaning a king) would lead Israel to 
greater days. This anointed king would delight 
in the religion—the “fear of the Lorn.” His judg- 
ments would be based, not on what his eyes saw, 
but on righteousness. “The Spirit of the Lorp 
shall rest upon him.” And who would such a 
person be? He would be of royal lineage—‘“There 
shall come forth a shoot from the stump of 
Jesse” (11:1). We believe that this royal Messiah 
was none other than Jesus of Nazareth. Isaiah’s 
dream has been fulfilled! 
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June 15: 


Concern for 
the Unsuccessful 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Mican lived near Gath. He had witnessed the 
ravages of war. He had experienced many times 
the marauding onslaught of foreign soldiers who 
went through the land in search of food and fun. 
His land had been desolated, his food supplies 
emptied, his loved ones dishonored by these loot- 
interested footmen of Assyria. 

Micah had lived through the terrible wars of 
734-33 B.c. (Syro-Ephraimitic war), 722 B.c. 
(when Tiglathpileser III passed through his land 
as far as the borders of Egypt), 715 and 711 B.c., 
when these same forces defeated the Philistine 
cities which were plainly in sight from his farm 
land. Lachish, the headquarters for the Assyrian 
army, was within a stone’s throw of his property. 
Yes, he knew of war and the ravages of war. 
He had seen hundreds of nobility taken into cap- 
tivity; he had heard their plaintive cries; he had 
heard the pain of women of culture as they were 
roughly handled by Assyrian soldiers. 


But all this was so unnecessary! If Judah had 
only listened to the prophets, all this pain and 
devastation would have been eliminated. The 
entangling alliances, the intrigue, the secret ses- 
sions with opposing embassies all created the 
atmosphere out of which distrust and fear were 
born. 

Though Isaiah had preached that Jerusalem 
was safe, Micah was convinced that she would 
be destroyed—for from the city stemmed the 
evils that flooded the countryside. From the city 
also came the rapacious rich who seemed to en- 
joy the wars. They loaned money to those who 
were hard pressed by invading soldiers, then, 
when another invasion took place, took over the 
land because the poor farmer could not pay off his 
mortgages. 

Micah called these property-hungry city folk 
butchers and beasts. They, like butchers, tear the 
skin from the flesh in their hunger for more 
“things”; like beasts they tear the skin from the 
bones! Their attitude toward their own country- 
men is as indifferent as if they were butchers 
slaughtering animals. They had no respect for 
them as persons, rather they treated them as a 
butcher would a carcass. 

Apparently Micah went to the center of 
“Market Square” (or perhaps “Wall Street”) of 


Jerusalem to preach. Here he uttered his oracles 
against those who can’t sleep at night because of 
their burning desires to think up new schemes for 
foreclosing on farms. They “covet ... seize... 
oppress.” 

Micah states that they devise evil “because it 
is in the power of their hand” (2:1). One cannot 
but recall how Plato once asked Glaucon, if 
he had a magic ring whereby he would be in- 
visible, would he because of his invisibility steal, 
commit adultery, and take what he coveted? 
Plato argued that one should play the part of a 
moral being regardless of the power he possessed. 
But suppose the man were not moral? Is this 
not much of our trouble today? Power becomes 
a motive for taking what is not ours! This lack 
of honor and moral dignity will bring a power 
against those who abuse their rights. God is not 
dead, nor is he asleep! 


Micanw’s message is this: Judah is mortally 
wounded (1:8-9). Her wounds are incurable— 
but she doesn’t know of her disease. Micah would 
have the mortally wounded know of their condi- 
tion in the hope that understanding and proper 
attention might be given. 

We might compare this situation with that 
of our day when some persons refuse to believe 


‘that we live in an age when atomic bombs could 


wipe our nation out of existence. Thousands re- 
fuse to believe that a dread disease is spreading 
across our earth—just as certainly as Sputnik 
circled our globe! 

We should be equally realistic—see our condi- 
tion and take steps to halt the spread of that 
dread disease. We simply must learn to live with 
Russia! Both sides simply must learn of peaceful 
coexistence, or they will not exist at all! Fears, 
hates, pride, prejudices must be replaced with 
positive forces. The alternative is death! Micah 
preached simply: The wages of sin is death. 
Judah is mortally wounded. 

I have stood on the heights of ancient Samaria 
which Micah said would soon be “a place for 
planting vineyards” (1:6). Indeed, the ancient 
city is but a place for threshing wheat today. 
The city square, where Ahab and Jeroboam II 
stood for official recognition of military formali- 
ties, is now a place of rubble, a place where 
jackals cry at night. Perhaps it is true that evil 
does destroy! 

What an evil day when leaders give a bribe for 
judgment, and priests teach for hire, and prophets 
divine for money (3:11)! Especially when a 
prophet’s words are determined by the salary he 
receives from his congregation! But prophecy in 
Micah’s time was not the only time when “money 
talks.” 

God’s will is temporarily stifled! Yet there is 
the silence of the outraged God. He has yet to 
speak. And his words are not only last, but 
determinate. 








June 22: 


Elements of a 
Righteous Society 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Our study today is concerned with those ele- 
ments within society that help make it a right- 
eous and enduring community. 


NEGATIVELY, from some of the material, we note 
that scholars are convinced that Micah did not 
write what society ought not to do. In Micah 
4:11-13 we note a good example of the untutored 
conscience: “You shall beat in pieces many peo- 
ples.” Such sub-Christian, if not anti-Christian, 
elements cannot make for righteousness in any 
person. It is basically an attitude of vengeance 
and desire to hurt. 

We thus learn what is good by sometimes ob- 
serving what is bad and taking its contrary. 
We can appreciate and understand why a godly 
man would write such sub-Christian ideals when 
we observe the times in which he wrote. 

Micah 4:11-13 was written just prior to the 
horrible times of Nehemiah. The land was suffer- 
ing under the policies of the Persian war lords, 
a “scorched earth policy.” No civil authority was 
granted whatsoever, the cities were not permitted 
to be reconstructed—neither defense walls, nor 
fortifications. The people had lost all hope of 
physical restoration, and their spiritual life re- 
flected this hopelessness. But to understand does 
not make it right! 

Micah 5:10-15 is negative also. Here we see 
a remnant bent on fury. One of the interesting 
phrases however is this: “I will cut off your 
horses.” Horses were symbols of warfare. They 
had not yet been domesticated to the point of 
being used for work projects. The lowly donkey 
was the symbol of peace. The horse of that day is 
likened unto today’s tank. They thought in terms 
of outlawing the symbols and objects of war! 

We too ought to rethink the usefulness of 
that which is used only for purposes of destruc- 
tion! This rethinking might lead to elements of a 
righteous society. 


PosiTIvE elements are noted in the other passages 
listed for study. Micah 5:1-4 points out character- 
istics of an ideal leader. He shall be a country 
boy. (Isaiah might have debated that point!) 
Micah believes that he will come, even as had 
David, from the fertile valley of Ephrathah. A 
country boy will be free from ostentation. He 
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will be a young man of simplicity and deep faith. 
He will “feed his flock in the strength of the 
Lorp.” He will be a good shepherd. 

Certainly one of our great needs today is for 
political leadership such as this. We need men 
who are like shepherds, or fathers—not paternal- 
istic, but fatherly. That is, they are interested in 
individuals, as is a shepherd. 

The prophet states that this ideal leader shall 
govern “in the majesty of the name of the Lorp 
his God.” This too is a most important element. 
Every man must choose between the two ways 
of life—the materialistic and the spiritual. A 
leader who thinks that the real values of life 
are earth-bound will treat his constituents ac- 
cordingly. If he believes that men are essentially 
spirits and that the development of their char- 
acter is the most important thing in life, he will 
govern by different policies than those of the 
materialist. 

He who believes that God is not a moral Per- 
son, who wills, chooses, dreams, purposes, will 
treat those he rules as though they were things. 
He will “push them around” as though they were 
pawns on a chess board. For he will believe that 
men are no more than the dust of the earth, to 
be used for his own selfish purposes. 

But the prophet sees clearly that we ought 
to demand greatness of our leaders. Greatness 
presupposes faith in God, in moral law, in beauty 
and truth, and in the holy life. The leader who 
lacks these simply cannot rule in the strength 
and majesty of the Lord. Religion is not a side 
issue; it is the vital core of a leader’s life. It is 
basic to a righteous society. 

The shepherd-leader will be willing to sacrifice 
for others. His leadership will not be based on 
how much wealth or popularity he can gain (for 
possible re-election) but on whether he is lead- 
ing his people in paths that lead to confidence, 
trust, faith, and peace. 


Wiuurams (Adult Bible Course) has referred to 
useless and false symbols, such as Micah criticizes 
in the sacrificial system. These symbols (burnt 
offerings, etc.) are good as symbols but should 
not be taken as the literal desire of God. 

We ought to think carefully what symbols and 
pictures we permit in the chancels of our 
churches. I recall seeing a lovely picture hanging 
in the chancel of a Methodist church. Who was 
being so honored—Peter? Paul? Wesley? Jesus? 
It was a picture of “Der Heilige Pope.” The man 
looked holy (he may have been) and the picture 
was pleasant to the eye, so it was used. Some 
symbols are beautiful but meaningless. 

We sometimes misuse words, too. In our Com- 
munion services we often hear that Jesus is the 
“propitiation” of our sins, meaning that he ap- 
peased God. This word ought to be “expiation” 
—he made amends. Word pictures also ought to 
be meaningful and correct. 
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June 29: 
Our Debt to the 
Kighth-Century 
Prophets 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE eighth-century prophets believed in one 
God. They differed with Moses at this point. 
Moses worshiped one God, Jehovah (“Yahweh”), 
although he apparently recognized the existence 
of false gods—as the gods of Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, etc. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah were 
monotheists—they believed in and worshiped but 
one God. 

These eighth-century prophets gave us the 
basis, not only for monotheism, but also for its 
ethical foundation. They believed that God was 
never capricious nor manlike in times of great 
decision—that is, he never gave in to power or 
personal and despotic whim at the expense of 
morality. God is justice; he is love; he is faithful- 
ness; he is holy! Thus was born ethical mono- 
theism. 

From Amos we get the first clearly stated doc- 
trine that God’s order is a moral one, and that 
immoral nations cannot stand: 


The eyes of the Lord Gop are upon the sinful 
kingdom, 
and I will destroy it from the surface of the 
ground. 


God has set his face against immorality, and 
it shall be doomed. Likewise, he has set his face 
in behalf of truth, beauty, goodness, and holiness 
—they shall triumph. 

Amos also emphasized that this moral order 
is for all mankind. Not only is the chosen Israel 
subject to these laws, but so also those who 
have never known nor worshiped the Lord. Even 
so, they must learn, for all mankind is being 
judged by universal moral law that has its source 
in the thinking of the almighty Creator. 

From this thinking, Amos gave mankind the 
first real philosophy of war and peace. He taught 
(chapters 1 and 2) that immorality would boom- 
erang upon the immoral nation (s). Those nations 
whose national spirits were primarily injustice, 
bitterness, greed (for enlarging their borders), 
inhumanity, callousness, or (purposefully) in- 
ferior religion, would have to pay the price of 
their willful immorality. Such nations, so con- 


ceived in immorality, could not possibly live to- 
gether in peace. National immorality can lead to 
but one inevitable conclusion: war! 

The writers of the Books of Deuteronomy, 
Judges, and Kings could not have done their 
work without the preliminary work of this great 
prophet, Amos. The philosophy of history they 
used for their works are entirely dependent on 
this shepherd man of God from Tekoa. 

We could also indicate how much Jesus of 
Nazareth stood indebted to him. Such remark- 
able parables as that of the judgment scene 
(Matthew 25:31 ff.) is a reworking of the theme 
of Amos. Nations shall be judged, said Jesus, not 
by acts of piety, nor display of power, but by their 
national spirits and works. 

Amos cried out: Let justice flow. ... Seek the 
good that you may live. Jesus taught: Give a 
cup of cold water to the thirsty, clothing to the 
naked, food to the hungry—and find life in moral . 
action! 

Hosea emphasized another of God’s qualities: 
God is love. Hosea is the first to give us the real 
meaning of “Our Father.” He taught that God 
loves mankind as a father loves his son. A father’s 
love requires discipline and training. So we read 
Hosea’s thought (as translated by Moffatt) “I 
drove them with the harness of love” (11:4). 

The “harness of love” implies a sternness, or 
discipline, guided by love. He who never dis- 
ciplines his child does not fulfill his obligations. 
God had called Israel “out of Egypt”—thus giving 
him freedom. But this freedom implied disciplined 
living. From Gomer’s waywardness and her re- 
instatement as mother of Hosea’s family, the 
prophet learned more of the nature of God. He 
saw that God is one whose love will not let us 
go. 
Hosea did not coerce Gomer, but he did control 
her. This sounds contradictory, but there is such 
a thing as control without coercion. This is the 
freedom that a growing person accepts, working 
under the “harness of love.” So God’s relation 
to mankind is one that seeks for man to choose 
His controls. 

Isaiah took the major teachings of Amos and 
Hosea and built them into the doctrine of faith- 
fulness. He emphasized the necessity of fidelity 
to the pledged word and faithfulness to God. He 
was against his nation’s furious search for na- 
tional security by making entangling alliances 
with. Egypt, or Assyria, or with many smaller 
nations. He felt that in rest and trust in God 
man would find his true security. Man’s need 
then was basically humility before God. 

Micah took the values of all three of these 
great contemporaries and included each of them 
in a wonderful statement that has been un- 
surpassed as a definition of religion: What does 
the Lord require of thee, O Man? To do justly, 
to love, to be steadfastly loving, and to walk hum- 
bly and faithfully with God. 
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The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Numbers 27:12-23; 
Deuteronomy 34:9-12; Joshua 1. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


During the month of June you will be teaching 
the last five lessons in the unit “Living as God’s 
People.” The first three lessons in the unit have 
dealt with the experiences of worship, of facing 
difficulties, and of obedience to the laws of God. 
Today’s lesson stresses the need for men of strong 
character to lead us in living as God’s people. 

Numbers 27:12-23 tells of the choosing and 
commissioning of Joshua to take over Moses’ 
responsibilities as leader of the Israelites. Deu- 
teronomy 34:9-12 praises Moses as Israel’s great- 
est leader. Joshua 1:1-9 includes God’s charge 
to Joshua and God’s promise to be with him in 
all that he does. These provide the biblical back- 
ground for today’s study. You will benefit greatly 
from a study of the exposition of these passages 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2. 

The International Lesson Annual, 1958, is an- 
other source of help that should be fully ex- 
plored in your preparation. Also, you will want 
to become familiar with the treatment of the 
lesson in the periodicals for students, Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes. 

Several recommended books are listed on page 
14. Some church schools make such books avail- 
able through a church-school library. 





Dr. MASSENGALE is professor of religion and philosophy 
and director of Houghton Memorial Library, Huntingdon 
College. 
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June lL: 
Leadership Requires 


Character 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Character essential to leadership 
II. Character equal to the occasion 
III. Character directed by wisdom 
IV. Character rooted in faith and commitment 


To BeEcIn 


You might begin by reminding the group of 
the theme of the unit. Then, you might note that 
if we are to live as God’s people we need leaders 
with qualities of leadership equal to the task. 
At this point you will be in a position to an- 
nounce that today’s lesson calls to mind some 
of Moses’ and Joshua’s unusual qualities and 
stresses the important role of character in leader- 
ship. 

You can make the lesson meaningful to each 
member of your group by pointing out that more 
of us are leaders than we ordinarily class as 
such, though the area of our leadership may 
be limited, and that all of us have a hand in 
selecting leaders (Wesley Quarterly). 

Our generation has not had an enviable record 
in the selection of its leaders. Investigations of 
recent years into the character of men in high 
places in government, in business, and in labor 
are extremely humiliating to all who have a 
sensitive conscience. This leads to observations 
as to the essential place of character among our 
leaders if we are to be led to live as God’s 
people. 


How TO PRocEED 
I. Character essential to leadership 


The term “character,” like individuality and 
personality, refers to the sum total of the char- 
acteristics of a person, but it has another shade 
of meaning that gives it its distinctiveness. It has 
particular reference to the moral qualities, ethical 
standards, principles, and the like that a man 
possesses. Today’s Scripture passages emphasize 
the moral qualities that fitted Moses and Joshua 
for their positions of leadership. 
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Among the qualities of Moses’ character were 
his thoughtfulness of others, his love for his 
people, his magnanimity toward his successor, 
his enthusiasm for his tasks, his keen judgment, 
and his unqualified dedication of himself to God. 

The moral qualities emphasized in connection 
with Joshua are a right spirit, strength, courage, 
and obedience to the commandments of God. 

It is not enough for a man to be well qualified 
for a position of leadership by virtue of his 
previous experience, his reputation for getting 
things done, his intellectual ability, his personal 
charm, his political sagacity, or his prestige, or 
all these put together. Our recent history is badly 
stained by the tragedies that reliance upon 
leaders of this calibre has wrought. Leadership 
requires character. 

It would be a good idea to pause here to con- 
sider some qualities of character that are essen- 
tial to the kind of leadership God’s people re- 
quire. You might ask the members of your group 
to list the qualities they think essential, or you 
might present your list to the class for its con- 
sideration. No doubt such qualities as the follow- 
ing will be mentioned: honesty and personal in- 
tegrity, respect for the rights and welfare of 
others, loyalty, friendliness, courage, reverence, 
obedience to law, temperance, desire to be help- 
ful, self-sacrifice, justice, patience, and godliness. 


II. Character equal to the occasion 


A man’s character, it should be pointed out, 
can never be adequately described in terms of 
certain qualities he possesses. The real marks 
of a man’s character are demonstrated in the 
way he rises to meet specific occasions. The 
character of Moses is not described in the Bible 
in the terms we used above in our list of Moses’ 
qualities. Certain situations are described in 
which Moses acts in such a way as to reveal these 
qualities. 

Numbers 27: 12-23 tells about Moses’ character 
being put to a terrific test. After having delivered 
the children of Israel from their bondage, after 
having led them for forty years through the 
rigors and hardships of the desert, and after 
having brought them within sight of the Promised 
Land, he is told that he will not enter it. Instead 
of complaining, his thought is for his people, and 
he requests God to appoint his successor so that 
the people “may not be as sheep which have 
no shepherd.” 

When the Lord tells Moses to lay his hand 
upon Joshua and consecrate his successor, Moses 
does so willingly. By his magnanimity, his no- 
bility of mind, he made it easy for Joshua to 
achieve success. Here he exhibits a quality of 
character that should be an example to leaders 
everywhere as they retire from their positions 
of leadership. 

While some moral qualities, such as honesty, 
integrity, godliness, are always desirable, there 


are many qualities of character that become 
desirable by virtue of the particular occasion. 
Although it is a commonplace phrase that “pa- 
tience is a virtue,” it is not always so. 

There are times, of course, when it is virtuous 
to be patient. Such was the case during the 
forty years of wandering of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness. But when the time for 
advancing into the Promised Land was at hand, 
other qualities were more equal to the occasion. 
Consequently, the qualities of character that 
the Lord requires of Joshua (Joshua 1:1-9) are 
those which will render him equal to the task 
of leading the children of Israel into a territory 
that is heavily defended. It is an occasion re- 
quiring strength and courage. 


III. Character directed by wisdom 


It would be a good idea to point out here that 
since there are qualities of leadership which are 
not in themselves virtuous but which may be- 
come virtuous on appropriate occasions, our 
leaders need some guidance as to what the occa- 
sion calls for. Two things might be suggested: 
(1) character directed by wisdom and (2) char- 
acter rooted in faith. 

It seems quite obvious that both Moses and 
Joshua were men of wisdom as well as of moral 
character. Moses had received an excellent edu- 
cation at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt and had 
received some experience in dealing with prac- 
tical matters while spending forty years in the 
land of Midian. Moreover, he had that sensitivity 
to the needs of his people that is an essential 
part of wisdom. Joshua had been Moses’ minister 
for forty years. He was “full of the spirit of 
wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon him” 
(Deuteronomy 34:9). 

In our day we must not overlook the kind of 
training and experience which helps our leaders 
develop capacities of adequate discrimination. 
They should be able to determine whether a 
situation requires patient understanding or reso- 
lute action, the exercise of physical strength or 
moral suasion, acquiescence or determined op- 
position. Moreover, there is the need for wisdom 
to know which objects are worthy of our loyalty, 
which authorities merit our obedience, or which 
objects deserve reverence. 


IV. Character rooted in faith and commitment 


For qualities of character to attain and retain 
their vitality and their power they must be 
rooted in a positive faith in God and in commit- 
ment to his will. Without such roots, they are like 
cut flowers, weak and short-lived. In Deuteron- 
omy 34:9-12 Moses’ greatness is attributed not 
to his noble character or his lofty human achieve- 
ments, but to his spiritual insights and knowledge 
of God. Consequently, Moses is evaluated as the 
greatest of the prophets, one “whom the Lorp 
knew face to face.” His moral qualities were 
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genuine, vital, powerful, and enduring because 
they had sufficient roots. 

Similarly, the moral qualities demanded of 
Joshua (1:1-9) have their roots in faith in God 
and obedience to his law. 

When our leaders have their moral characters 
firmly rooted in faith in God and commitment 
to his will, they have a basis for discerning those 
virtues that are equal to the occasion and of 
discriminating between objects that are or are 
not worthy of loyalty, obedience, and reverence. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. It is sometimes said that it is almost impos- 
sible for an honest man to be elected to, or to 
serve in, a political office. What do you think of 
this statement? If there is an element of truth 
in it, what can be done about it? 

2. Select one or more fields (politics, the min- 
istry, education, lay leadership in the church, 
business and industry, labor, etc.) and ask the 
question: What do you think are the most needed 
moral qualities among our leaders in this field? 


In CLOSING 


Remind the members of the group that they 
have numerous opportunities to express them- 
selves in the selection of leaders who are to serve 
in various capacities. Urge them to put moral 
qualities foremost among the items to be taken 
into consideration in determining one’s fitness 
for a particular post. 

Call attention to the topic of next Sunday’s 
lesson: “A People Must Choose.” Urge the mem- 
bers of the class to become familiar with the 
biblical background material; Joshua 4; 11:16- 
23; 23 and 24; especially Joshua 11:23 and 24: 
14-18. 


pf The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: Although Moses re- 
garded his leadership as a trust from God, he 
willingly made great sacrifices for his people. He 
was the kind of religious person who thought 
that a part of his task was to help develop other 
persons for positions of leadership. 

Joshua was an apprentice under Moses. He 
learned the ways of leadership from this great 
pioneer. He learned courage from Moses’ will- 
ingness to venture into new regions. Also, he 





Mr. Ciemmons is director of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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learned to search for God’s will and then obey 
it. He learned to be obedient unto the vision God 
had given him. This was the source of his spir- 
itual strength and pioneering leadership. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What is our church doing to develop young 
men and women for leadership? How are we 
investing in them to help develop their skills and 
abilities? What responsibilities are we sharing 
with them so that they may learn the tasks of 
evangelism, worship, service, teaching, etc.? 

2. What kinds of leaders does the church need 
today? What skills must they master in music? 
in education? in recreation? in evangelism? What 
kinds of persons should they be so that God may 
use them to do his work? 

3. How is our church going about developing 
its own leadership for the future? Do we have 
any kind of apprentice training going on in our 
local church? Do we have an in-service program 
for teachers? Do we send our leaders to summer 
camps and conferences so that they may learn 
new skills and deepen their own understandings 
of the workings of the church? 

Procedures in the group: Ask one person to 
give a brief resumé of the biblical materials con- 
tained in this lesson. Then state the purpose of 
this lesson and the way you intend to approach 
the discussion of leadership in the church. 

Next, ask three persons to role play three 
kinds of leaders they have noticed in various 
positions. Ask one to be very authoritative and 
demanding. Ask the second to be very conde- 
scending and to allow the group to do whatever 
it pleases. Ask the third one to work with the 
group, clarifying alternatives and trying to help 
them make a decision. 

Ask the members of the group to respond to 
these leaders as they naturally and normally 
would. When this is done, ask them how they 
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felt as each one of these three persons was 
leading. 

With this as motivational background, ask the 
group to divide into three or more small groups, 
discussing questions 1, 2, and 3 in separate units. 

After eight or ten minutes of discussion of 
these questions in the light of biblical teachings, 
ask them to reassemble and to share their ideas 
with the larger group. Appoint some summarizers 
to indicate the main points from the reports from 
the small groups. The summarizers will be espe- 
cially watchful for practical suggestions about 
ways in which we may do a better job of train- 
ing leaders in our own church. You may want to 
close this session with recommendations to the 
commission on education, on evangelism, steward- 
ship, or on missions, asking them to initiate a 
school of churchmanship or some other training 
enterprise that will enable laymen to develop as 
better leaders in the church. 

Write to your conference board of education 
office for information about enterprises in which 
they will be training leaders this summer. Urge 
your class members to attend some of these 
enterprises so that you may be developing better 
leaders for your church. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& One of the most hotly debated issues in the 
interpretation of history is that of leadership and 
its influence. Do a few exceptional men make 
history? Or does the great leader simply drama- 
tize the convictions of the masses? 

In The Mansions of Philosophy (out of print), 
Will Durant makes his personal conviction very 
clear. “The masses do not accomplish much,” he 
says. “They follow the lead of exceptional men.” 


% Analyzing the role of The Hero in History, 
Sidney Hook makes a somewhat different point. 
For he declares that some of the most poignant 
tragedies of history have resulted from situations 
in which weak leaders have declared a struggle 
impossible” too soon and for lack of courage 
have summoned up energies adequate to win 
the day—too late. 


Part of the secret of “good courage” lies in 
learning how to live beyond the momentary. 
That leader whose mind is fastened upon God 
is not captive to the immediate. Men who center 
their attention upon today only are likely to 
become doubtful about tomorrow. 


a 


Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 





E. B. White’s One Man’s Meat includes a 
graphic account of a country gentleman who fell 
into a state of melancholy each year as autumn 
approached. He could hardly stand the thought 
of the approaching New England winter. But 
when autumn passed and icy winds whistled 
about his ears, he became cheerful once more. 

This seeming contradiction teased at the curi- 
osity of White, who analyzed it in this way: “Evi- 
dently it is not bleak times, but the intimation 
of bleak times ahead that makes a man’s spirits 
sag. There is no word in the language for end- 
of-summer sadness, but the human spirit has a 
word for it, and picks up the first sound of its 
approach.” 

Greatness of a leader is partly a function of 
his capacity to remain so conscious of God that 
he does not falter under “end-of-summer sad- 
ness.” 


& One of the most helpful of present-day service 
letters is issued by the Royal Bank of Canada. 
It is entirely devoid of the flashy color and elab- 
orate art that marks the typical U. S. public 
relations piece. But the bank’s Monthly Letter is 
strong in good, solid, thought-provoking material. 

An aspect of leadership was discussed in the 
issue of August, 1957. Under the subject, “About 
Building Morale,” the bank letter proposed: 

“The character of leadership includes fore- 
thought in the interest of employees, fairness and 
impartiality, willingness to listen to complaints 
and suggestions, liberality in giving credit where 
it is due, honesty in living up to promises. But 
to all these necessary qualities the executive 
who is most successful in building morale has 
added something special: he is considerate of 
his workers in minor matters.” 

Though slanted to business executives, these 
ideas challenge workers in the church. How may 
they be applied to some of your local problems? 


’ The entire Monthly Letter of the Royal Bank 
of Canada for October, 1957, was devoted to 
thoughts on “Being a Leader.” 

“No sluggard need aspire to leadership,” the 
business letter warned. “There are passive per- 
sons who are content to go through life getting 
lifts from people; who wait until action is forced 
upon them. They are not of leadership material.” 


~& Again, the bank letter suggests: 

“Leaders need to submit themselves to a 
stricter discipline than is expected of others. 
Those who are first in place must be first in merit. 

“In view of this, it is not surprising to find 
that the great number of persons who have been 
acknowledged as leaders were people who them- 
selves learned the art of obeying. The man who 
has not learned to render prompt and willing 
service to others will find it difficult to win and 
keep control of his followers.” 
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A People Must Choose 


pr The Leader in Action 





By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Joshua 4; 11:16-23; 23 
and 24, 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson, “A People Must Choose,” 
stresses the fact that individuals and nations not 
only must affirm, but also they must continually 
reaffirm, their choice of God as the object of 
their supreme loyalty. It is based on a number 
of passages from the Book of Joshua, but the 
meat of the lesson is contained in 24:14-18. The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2, contains a very 
helpful exposition of this passage. 

For additional help you will want to consult 
the treatment of this lesson in The International 
Lesson Annual, 1958, and in the students’ pe- 
riodicals, Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Epworth Notes. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The biblical background 
II. The choice to be made 
III. How the choice is made 
A. Going along with the culture 
B. The appeal to past experience 
C. Leaders willing to take a stand 
IV. The choice made 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by pointing out that in the 
lesson for two weeks ago we noted that Moses 
had presented the Hebrew people with a choice. 
They had to choose between learning God’s law 
and doing it and forsaking God’s law. They had 
chosen to obey God and to be known as God’s 
people. In today’s lesson, a new generation of 
Hebrew people is confronted with a similar 
choice. 


How To PROcEED 


I. The biblical background 


The choice that the new generation of Israel- 
ites must make is presented in chapter 24. 
Scholars feel that this chapter is out of place 
in being put last in the Book of Joshua. As it 
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stands now, it follows Joshua’s farewell address 
(chapter 23). In all probability the incident 
recorded in chapter 24 belongs much earlier in 
the career of Joshua, sometime prior to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of his military campaigns 
alluded to in chapter 11. 

The setting for Joshua’s address in chapter 
24 is a great convocation of Israel at Shechem. 
The Israelites have tasted success in their mili- 
tary conquest of Canaan, but they are faced with 
a more fundamental conflict. As wandering no- 
mads they had entered into a covenant to wor- 
ship the one God. In Palestine they were forced 
to adopt a new culture. Instead of wandering 
nomads they were becoming settled agricul- 
turalists. 

As they entered upon this new life, they were 
told of new gods who were said to be of help 
in growing crops, in building houses, and in other 
various new ventures. Amid such new and un- 
certain conditions there were powerful tempta- 
tions to adopt the religious practices of the 
Canaanites. 

Two conditions were present among the 
Israelites themselves that threatened the con- 
tinuation of their loyalty to God. In the first 
place, this was a new generation. The older 
generation, familiar with the Lord’s acts in re- 
leasing them from bondage and in guiding them 
through the wilderness, had affirmed its choice 
of God. In time they had given way to a young 
and vigorous generation that had not yet made 
a firm commitment to the God of their fathers. 

In the second place, the Israelites had appar- 
ently been joined in Canaan by some of their 
kinsmen—Hebrews who had not gone down into 
Egypt with Jacob’s family. These people were 
unfamiliar with the God of Moses and had made 
no commitments to him. 


II. The choice to be made 


The choice that Joshua put to the Israelites 
was the choice between the God of their fathers 
and the gods of the Canaanites (24:14-15a). Point 
out that the inevitable choice which all, indi- 
viduals or nations, must make is between God 
and the rivals of God. Note that it is a choice 
that each new generation must make for itself. 
It is also a choice that people who have never 
known the Christian’s God must make for them- 
selves. 

The gods of the Canaanites were essentially 
materialistic. They were associated with abun- 
dant crops, good houses, and prosperity. You may 
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wish to indicate that God’s major rival for our 
supreme allegiance today is our preoccupation 
with material things. Atheistic communism is a 
thorough-going materialistic philosophy. 


III. How the choice is made 


Many persons make the choice by taking the 
path of least resistance. It is easy to go along with 
the culture. Such was the temptation that came 
to the Israelites as they settled in the land of 
Canaan. 

The cultural influences of our times, it should 
be noted, are many and complex. The dominant 
mood, however, is not one that is conducive to 
vital Christian faith. In your treatment of this 
section, point out the directions in which our 
culture pulls us. : 

Joshua’s main appeal to the Israelites was 
through a recounting of their history. He ap- 
pealed to their past experience and showed how 
they were indebted to God for all their blessings 
—from the time of Abraham on down to the 
present. (See 24:1-13.) 

The appeal to past experience is still a power- 
ful incentive, though the tendency of modern 
man is to seek emancipation from the past. Some 
observers feel that there are signs of change in 


the direction of a greater respect for the testi- 
mony of past experience. The growing interest 
in the Bible and in Bible study may be cited as 
one indication of such a change. Perhaps the 
“old, old story” will once again attain its full 
stature in influencing people to make their de- 
cisions for Christ and the Christian way of life. 

After Joshua had retold the experiences of the 
children of Israel with God and had put the 
choice to the people, he stepped forward and 
declared himself: “. . . choose this day whom 
you will serve, ... but as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lorp.” 

One of the most positive influences in bringing 
people to a decision for Christ is that of leaders 
who are willing to take a stand. Suppose every- 
one who exerted much influence upon a growing 
child or youth should say by word and by ex- 
ample: “. .. as for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord.” The child couldn’t avoid making 
such a decision for himself. This offers a tremen- 
dous challenge to parents, schoolteachers, poli- 
ticians, church-school workers, motion-picture 
and television officials, and others. The tragedy 
is that so many of these people exert influence 
that must be counteracted rather than encour- 
aged. 


IV. The choice made 


The Israelites followed the advice and the ex- 
ample of Joshua answering: “. . . we also will 
serve the Lorn, for he is our God.” Emphasize 
here that it is such a decision as this that dis- 
tinguishes God’s people. Everyone who so de- 
clares himself has a twofold obligation (1) to 
remain true to his commitment and (2) to wit- 
ness to his faith. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some of the results of a decision 
against God and his ways? 

2. What are some of the results of a decision 
for God and his ways? 

3. What are the most formidable obstacles in 
the way of a decision for God and his ways? 
How can these obstacles be overcome? 


In CLOSING 


In a closing prayer lead each member of the 
class to examine carefully the strength and vi- 
tality of his own commitment. Guide the exami- 
nation by posing such questions as the following 
for their thought and meditation: Have I made 
a positive decision for Christ and the Christian 
way of life, or am I just fooling myself into 
thinking I have? What does my way of living 
say about the choice I have made? Do I exert the 
right kind of influence upon others? 

Remind the group to read next Sunday’s 
Scripture background and the lesson material in 
the students’ periodicals during the week. Next 
week’s topic is “The Times of the Judges.” 
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mea————The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: The people of Israel 
crossed the River Jordan under Joshua’s leader- 
ship. They ventured into a new country full of 
faith in God. They took the ark of the covenant 
with them and thought that as long as that ark 
was in sight God was with them. This was a 
radical departure from the time when they 
thought that God was on Mount Sinai only. In the 
day of their great achievement it was easy to 
remember God. Later, however, this scene 
changed. 

As they grew prosperous, they also grew idol- 
atrous. The Canaanites had a more sophisticated 
and a more elaborate way of life. They had many 
fertility cults. These cults worshiped the gods and 
goddesses of the soil. Increasing prosperity lured 
the Hebrews to these deities. They forgot their 
covenant with Yahweh. 

When Joshua realized it, he faced them 
squarely with two alternatives. They must choose 
between these gods of the fertility cults, who 
seemed to make the land prosper, and the more 
austere God, Yahweh, who had delivered them 
out of Egypt and into the land of Canaan. This 
is a decision with depth. It is a basic choice that 
they must make and around which they must 
organize their lives. It was a call to commitment. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. What forms of idolatry are making great 
appeals to the American people today, lessening 
their loyalty toward God? What about the in- 
satiable desire for possessions? luxury? security? 
prestige and success? military power? 

2. How can we show best that we are keep- 
ing our faith in God during these times? What 
decisions are we making on the basis of expedi- 
ency? of long-range principles? 

3. How would we change our lives today if God 
were more central and controlling? 

Procedures for the group: Commitment is the 
art of making a decision with some depth to it. 
This Sunday we want people to make a decision 
in which spiritual values will have more influence 
in their lives. 

Let’s begin with a panel discussion in which 
three to five persons discuss the questions listed 
above under 1 and 2. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to clarify the alternatives before the 
group, to relate the biblical references to the 
decisions they are making, and to confront the 
group with some real applications of spiritual 
values to questions we must solve. Let the mod- 
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erator of the panel summarize the issues and 
then ask question 3. 

Divide the class into small groups of about 
six persons each and ask them to discuss question 
3. In ten minutes ask these groups to report back 
their decisions. 

Close with a worship experience asking for 
the guidance of God and for spiritual renewal 
that members may live by the insights they have 
gained and the decisions they have made. 


from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Rudolf Flesch has done it again! 

Internationally famous as an expert in com- 
munication, he has prepared for teachers and 
speakers a volume entitled The Book of Unusual 
Quotations. Published late last year by Harper 
and Brothers ($3.95), it offers fresh and vivid 
material on nearly every subject one can imagine. 
Here are a few typical selections slanted to this 
week’s topic. Any one of these could form the 
basis for a spirited discussion: 

—Our main business is not to see what lies 
dimly at a distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.—Thomas Carlyle 

—A man who has to be convinced to act be- 
fore he acts is not a man of action. It’s as if a 
tennis player before returning the ball began to 
question himself as to the physical and moral 
value of tennis. You must act just as you breathe. 
—Georges Clemenceau 

—If your morals make you dreary, depend 
upon it they are wrong.—Robert Louis Stevenson 

—One of the greatest pains to human nature 
is the pain of a new idea—Walter Bagehot 

—The man with a new idea is a crank until 
the idea succeeds.—Mark Twain 


‘ It is sometimes easier to become zealous about 
putting away false gods than to discover precisely 
what idols are being worshiped. 

Though no incense is burned under their 
statues, war gods rank high among the deities of 
present-day America. As always, worship has 
consequences in everyday conduct. 

Perhaps you recall the scandal uncovered at 
the U. S. Navy Base Hospital at Sasebo, Japan, 
some months ago. Seaman Wesley Daggett, 18, 
was found covered with ugly bruises upon his 
discharge from the base brig. 

Investigation revealed a grim pattern of sadistic 
brutality among guards at the military base. 
Seasoned military leaders sickened as the details 
of violence and abuse mounted. Fifteen men 
charged with maltreatment were ordered to ap- 
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pear before officers for courts-martial. But the 
most revealing phase of the whole sordid busi- 
ness was the defense made by Sergeant Robert 
J. Barbuti, charged with eighty-two counts of 
maltreatment. According to newsmen, he ex- 
plained: 

“TI only did what I was trained by the Corps to 
do. If I am guilty, then the whole Corps is 


guilty.” 


& United States movies are creating idols not 
only in English-speaking cultures, but also in 
oriental lands. 

Increasing numbers of Japanese women are 
having special operations that are designed to 
give them the Hollywood look. Typical of such 
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surgery is blepharoplasty—or “double eyelid 
operation.” Performed upon an estimated four- 
teen thousand Orientals each year, it is designed 
to modify the effect that Westerners describe as 
“slanted eyes.” 

Perhaps class members will care to discuss 
taken-for-granted practices in this country that, 
upon close examination, have something in com- 
mon with the Japanese fad. 


’ Today we are paying the price, say many 
thinkers, for worship of false gods in recent gen- 
erations. André Malraux once defined the chief 
problem of the present age as that of trying to 
fill the void created by loss of faith in the nine- 
teenth century. 


The Times of the Judges 
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By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Judges 2:11-23; 4 and 
5; 21: 25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In teaching today’s lesson you will be leading 
in a study of the experiences of the Hebrew peo- 
ple during the times of the “judges.” Your ob- 
jective will be to create a better understanding 
of the meaning of God’s judgment, especially his 
judgment upon peoples and nations. You will 
want to make an application of this understand- 
ing to the times in which we are living. 

You will find it most rewarding to concentrate 
on a treatment of the material presented in 
Judges 2:11-23, especially 2:16-19. The fourth 
and fifth chapters may be used as a good illus- 
tration or specific instance of the general phi- 
losophy of history emphasized in 2: 11-23. 

If you have access to a copy of The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 2, you will want to con- 
sult the exposition for Judges 2:11-23; 4 and 5. 

Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, Epworth 
Notes, and The International Lesson Annual, 
1958, all contain treatments of this lesson which 
will provide you with many valuable suggestions 
for your teaching plan. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A distinctive philosophy of history 
II. The accent on judgment 
IiI. Beyond judgment 


To BercIn 


Begin by relating today’s lesson to that for 
last week. Early in his career Joshua had an- 
ticipated the temptations that the Canaanite cul- 
ture would place in the way of the Hebrews. He 
had led them in an overwhelming rejection of 
the Canaanite gods and in a thoroughgoing com- 
mitment of themselves to the God of their fathers. 

Judges 2:6-10 tells us that the people “served 
the Lorp all the days of Joshua” but after his 
death “there arose another generation . . . who 
did not know the Lorp or the work which he had 
done for Israel.” This situation provides the set- 
ting for today’s lesson. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. A distinctive philosophy of history 


Judges 2:11-23 contains a portion of the He- 
brew prophets’ distinctive understanding of his- 
tory. To them all history was the arena of God’s 
revelation of himself. In the past God had re- 
vealed himself in his creation and in his mighty 
acts of deliverance. In the future he would bring 
about the redemption and the accomplishment of 
his ultimate purposes for mankind. The present 
was always the moment of God’s judgment. 

The philosophy of history presented in Judges 
2:11-23 is a cycle of sin, judgment and punish- 
ment, repentance and redemption. “And the 
people of Israel did what was evil in the sight 
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A. RB. Simons 


Deborah sings of avenging Israel. 


of the Lorp ...” (sin, verse 11). “So the anger 
of the Lorp was kindied against Israel, and he 


gave them over to plunderers, . . .” (judgment 
and punishment, verse 14). “Then the people of 
Israel cried to the Lorp for help...” (repentance, 


4:3; also 3:9, 15; 6:6; etc.). “Then the Lorp raised 
up judges, who saved them out of the power of 
those who plundered them” (redemption, 2:16). 
Such is the pattern that is repeated over and 
over again in this Book of Judges. 

One of the best illustrations of the pattern is 
the story of the deliverance of the people of 
Israel from their oppression at the hands of the 
Canaanites, chapters 4 and 5. Tell this story in 
your own words, being careful to show how it 
illustrates the pattern. It will be a good idea 
too to stress the fact that this story emphasizes 
the value of religious loyalty in stabilizing a na- 
tion and in saving it from ruin. 

Barak’s insistence that Deborah go with him 
(4:8) was not so much a sign of weakness on 
his part as it was a recognition of her ability to 
inspire faith and confidence in the name of the 
Lord. (See verse 14.) “To the help of the Lorp 
against the mighty” (5:23) became the great 
rallying cry for uniting the scattered forces of 
the Israelites in a common endeavor. Con- 
sequently, the River Kishon overflowed its banks 
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and caused the chariots of the Canaanites to be 
mired in the mud. 


... the stars, 
from their courses they fought against Sisera. 
(5: 19-21) 


II. The accent on judgment 


In the Hebrew prophetic view of history there 
was a strong accent on judgment and punishment 
for evil. Note here that the punishment was not 
spasmodic nor capricious. It was the result of 
man’s sin. We live in a moral universe. Trans- 
gression of moral law brings its natural and 
inevitable consequences, eventually if not im- 
mediately. 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that 
understanding God’s judgment is not easy. As 
a matter of fact, it is a concept we try to avoid. 
The nineteenth and early twentieth century 
trend in theology was in the direction of minimiz- 
ing sin and soft-pedaling judgment. Progress and 
the goodness of man were exalted. 

World War I, the depression, World War II, 
the Korean crisis, and the cold war tensions have 
brought the doctrines of sin and judgment to the 
fore once again. The crises and tragedies of the 
present are seen as the natural and inevitable 
consequences of our transgression of the moral 
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laws of the universe. Our divisiveness, manifest 
in the tensions between nations, races, economic 
groups, political parties, and members of families, 
is viewed as the result of our neglect of God 
and our worship of the false gods of nation: 
race, money, power, pride, and the like. 


III. Beyond judgment 


In the Hebrew prophetic view of history judg- 
ment is never the final word. Beyond judgment 
is the redemptive purpose of God. When people 
repent of their sins and put their trust in God, 
they are delivered from evil and danger. 

Point out that the realistic view of sin and the 
accent on judgment which characterizes so much 
of the theological thought of our times is a wel- 
comed corrective to the naive optimism of the 
early part of the century. There is a danger, 
however, that current theological thought (par- 
ticularly Continental theology) may go too far 
in the opposite direction. Such a view would be 
as darkness without much light, bad news about 
sin and judgment without adequate good news 
about redemption and hope. 

The strange tales of punishment and redemp- 
tion in the Book of Judges are part of the Old 
Testament prelude to the final beauty of the 
message the New Testament brings—the gospel 
of salvation through Christ. 

The message of God’s judgment is meaningless 
apart from the message of God’s redemptive pur- 
pose and activity. Together they provide the mes- 
sage our generation so desperately needs. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What parallels do you see between the times 
of the judges and our own times? 

2. What evidence do you see of sin, judgment, 
and punishment among the nations of the world 
today? 

3. What signs of hope, of repentance and re- 
demption do you see in the world today? 


In CLOSING 


There are some good ideas suggested by Phil- 
lips P. Elliott that might be used in closing. The 
following excerpts contain the main ideas: 

“, .. as we have tasted the bitterness which 
Israel knew, we can find also the saving power 
of God. He is reaching out now as he did then. 
For us also there is another chance. ... As out 
of scattered and discordant tribes there came a 
united Israel, committed to the God who had 
guided and saved them so in a world where na- 
tions are as the tribes were then, jealous and sus- 
picious and proud, order and peace must come 
by the same means, by the awareness that reach- 
ing out to us is the guiding hand of God, beckon- 


ing us on to the unity which all may have who 
come to him.” 1 


———— 
Pa Phillips P. Elliott (Exposition of Judges), The Interpreter’s 
ible, Volume 2. The Abingdon Press. 





The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: At variance with the 
account related in the Book of Joshua, the Book 
of Judges avers that the subjugation of Canaan 
took a long time. Although the main attack of 
Joshua against the city fortresses was successful, 
the enemy formed pockets of resistance in the 
hills. From these positions: of natural protection 
they continued to raid and maraud the Hebrews 
for a long time. 

The Book of Judges describes this period as 
one long, continuous struggle against raiding 
bands, low morals, and perverse religious prac- 
tices. In this situation spontaneous local heroes 
arose in the Hebrew communities to cope with 
these crises from without and disputes within. 

The result was spiritually demoralizing. In the 
crises the people turned to “the judges” for de- 
liverance. When it was over, they went their own 
merry way. “Every man did what was right in 
his own eyes.” (21:25.) Thus, inner spiritual dis- 
cipline and self-direction decayed until demorali- 
zation, disunity, and the lure of pagan idols took 
over the life of the community. 

Questions for discussion: 

This book poses some very deep religious ques- 
tions that must be answered in the light of our 
knowledge of the whole Bible, not Judges alone. 

1. How does God seek to establish his justice 
among peoples, within nations, and among na- 
tions? 

2. In this biblical situation what caused the 
people to turn from God to local heroes? to pagan 
idols? What causes them to do so today? 

3. How does God deliver us from evil? What 
part do we play in this process? What attitudes 
must we always guard against in seeking to aid 
God in the process of deliverance? 

Procedures in the group: A symposium would 
help bring the basic ideas before the group quick- 
ly. Meet with three persons who will prepare 
short, informative talks on the following topics: 

1. The moral and religious situation described in 
the Book of Judges. 

2. The heroes—or judges—such as Deborah, 
their roles in war and peace and the attitudes of 
the people toward them. 

3. A brief description of the ways the Hebrews 
turn from God to pagan idols and immoral prac- 
tices. 

In the class session begin with these three pres- 
entations. Follow this with questions for clarifica- 
tion from the group. 

Form small, informal groups and ask the mem- 
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bers to discuss the issues related to question 3. 
Ask each group to select a reporter who will 
summarize the important insights of their dis- 
cussion. 

After ten or twelve minutes reassemble these 
small groups and proceed to hear the reports. 

Conclude with a prayer to sensitize our rela- 
tionship to the love and justice of God. 


m—From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* History suggests that men are unable to stay 
on a uniformly high plane. It is not unusual for 
a notable leader, whether a religious “judge” or 
not, to be succeeded by less dedicated men. 

William Penn stands for nobility of character 
and love of his fellows. His personal story is 
familiar to hosts of Americans; not so well known 
is the sordid story of his son. 

Penn signed a treaty with Delaware Indians in 
1686. According to its terms, he gained title to 
land starting at Wrightstown and running paral- 
lel with the Delaware River “as far as a man 
can walk in a day and a half.” 

After his death Thomas Penn set out to de- 
termine the boundary lines of the land described 
in his father’s pact. He advertised for fast walk- 
ers, offered five hundred acres and five pounds 
sterling to the long-distance champion. 

On September 19, 1737, Thomas Penn’s walk- 
ing champion set out. Within the time limits he 
covered sixty-eight miles. At his employer’s or- 
ders he had slanted his course northward instead 
of following a straight course. 

Historians have labeled this procedure of 
William Penn’s son as “a fraud on the Indians.” 

Red men never forgot the kindness and gen- 
erosity of Penn—or the treachery and greed of 
his son. Fisher concludes that Indian wars on 
the Pennsylvania frontier were a direct result of 
Thomas Penn’s trickery. 


* Judges, both in Old Testament times and now, 
serve to transmit God’s warnings to masses of 
men who are not so keen of hearing. This seems 
to be the inevitable course followed in every in- 
stance of religious revival. 

A distinguished Catholic scholar, Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller, treats of this matter in a chapter of 
his The Inner Search (Sheed & Ward, 1957). In 
a sense, the apostles themselves were like 
“judges” among other early seekers. Hence: 

“Though the fire of Divine Love came down 
upon the twelve in vertical flames, it spreads to 
the millions horizontally. If the Holy Spirit 
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wished, He could impart Himself direct to souls. 
He sometimes does. But normally He uses the 
souls of men to be channels of grace and truth 
to other men.” 


‘ During the frenzied days of World War II, a 
few clear-minded men warned that new weapons 
would spread death even to those who employed 
them. For the most part, these contemporary 
“judges” were ignored or imprisoned. 

But a feature article in The Lamp for Fall, 
1957, raises some interesting speculations. House 
organ of the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, the magazine carries important news of the 
world oil industry. 

Four pages are devoted to hazards of explora- 
tion in Libya. Oil engineers risk their lives every 
day in their search for petroleum in regions over 
which Montgomery and Rommel fought. German 
and British soldiers buried an estimated four 
million land mines in the region, of which some 
three million are unrecovered. 

Concluding his analysis of the peacetime haz- 
ards remaining from war, writer George Rodger 
says: “Death still lurks beneath the sagebrush 
and the Sodom apples.” 


* As with tribes of ancient Israel and nations of 
modern Europe, so with individual men. 
Humorist Josh Billings, never more serious in 
his life, once suggested that: 
“The hardest sinner in the whole lot to con- 
vert is the one who spends half of his time in 
sinning and the other half in repentance.” 





Traffic Accidents 


Applying its recently adopted technique to 
determine the causes of accidents on a scien- 
tific basis, the New York City Police Depart- 
ment announced that 55 per cent of the 
drivers who were killed at the wheel or who 
died within twenty-four hours of accidents in 
1957 had been under the influence of alcohol. 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy said that 
“medical analysis showed that 38 of the 69 
victims had alcohol in their systems of from 
0.10 to 0.40 per cent.” Under state law, 0.10 
per cent is relevant evidence and 0.15 per 
cent is prima facie evidence of intoxication. 

The immediate cause of a majority of the 
fatal accidents, Kennedy said. was “faulty 
evasive action”: speed, “illegal behavior,” 
and delayed perception. This prompted 
Kennedy to note: 

“The relationship between drunken drivers 
and excessive speed, in ability to perceive 
hazards, and poor judgment in selecting the 
evasive action best suited to avoiding an 
accident is now apparent.” 
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Wasting God-given Strength 


(World Service Sunday* ) 





in Action 


The Leader 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Judges 13 through 16. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In your preparation you will want to keep in 
mind the fact that this is the quarterly temper- 
ance lesson and that it should be developed with 
a strong temperance emphasis. The lesson is based 
on the story of Samson who personifies the wast- 
ing of God-given strength. In your presentation 
you will want to challenge the members of your 
group to use their resources and abilities for the 
glory of God and the service of men. You will 
want to deal with the problem on the basis of 
Christian stewardship rather than petty moral- 
ism. 

The thought-provoking book, Should Christians 
Drink? by Everett Tilson (Abingdon Press, 
1957) contains some excellent arguments in de- 
fense of total abstinence. 

You will surely want to examine the Methodist 
Discipline for 1956 (Paragraph 2022) to see what 
The Methodist Church has to say officially on the 
subject of temperance and the use of beverage 
alcohol. Other help can be found in various 
church publications, including Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, 1958. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christian stewardship of life 

II. A tragic waste ; 
III. “Drinking is one’s own business” 
IV. “Moderation is the solution” 


To BEGIN 


It is recommended that you begin the lesson 
with a treatment of a positive requirement made 
of those who are endeavoring to live as God’s 
people—the Christian stewardship of life. If you 
feel that this is a good approach, then you might 
introduce the lesson by reminding the group that 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
Promptly. 


in the unit of which this lesson is a part we are 
endeavoring to understand what it means to live 
as God’s people. Call attention to the fact that 
high in the list of meanings for Christians is the 
practice of the Christian stewardship of all life. 


I. Christian stewardship of life 


Christian stewardship of life has as its basis the 
conviction that all we are, all we have, and all 
we can do is a trust from God. If we are to be 
true to that trust, we will not waste our time, our 
abilities, or our resources, but we will use them 
for the glory of God and the benefit of man. 

Note here that the glory of God and the benefit 
of man is a good standard by which to measure 
Christian living. It challenges us to 


Have done with lesser things; 
Give heart and mind and soul and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


The way in which we spend our money, 
the way in which we use our time, and the way in 
which we employ our abilities (mental, physical, 
etc.) are all to be brought under the rigid scrutiny 
and critical judgment of this standard. 

Many of our people will be inclined to feel that 
the principle of Christian stewardship robs life of 
its personal pleasures. This is far from true. Point 
out that what it does do is to make for a richer and 
fuller life by transforming personal pleasures. The 
shallow and transitory sensations of physical en- 
joyment are made to give way to the deeper and 
more abiding sensations of social and spiritual 
happiness. 


II. A tragic waste 


The Scripture passages for today’s lesson call 
attention to Samson’s tragic waste of a God-given 
resource. You will not need to go into the details 
of Samson’s character and exploits. It will be 
enough simply to point out a few major ideas. 

1. Samson was a paragon of physical strength 
at a time when a leader of great physical strength 
was needed by God’s people in their struggle 
against the Philistines. 

2. Samson used his strength in an utterly un- 
disciplined manner. It was governed by his whims 
and his passions for the satisfaction of immediate 
desire, rather than by wisdom in the pursuit of 
high purposes. 

3. Consequently, Samson’s strength was large- 
ly wasted. On at least one occasion his country- 
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men expressed the fear that his exploits were 
deterimental to their cause (Judges 15:11). 

A good way to lead from here into your dis- 
cussion of the tragic waste resulting from the 
use of alcoholic beverages will be to state that 
the abuse of God-given resources and abilities is 
one of the greatest causes for alarm among Chris- 
tians today. You might want to cite examples of 
all sorts of waste in our own country. Then call 
attention to the fact that, while there are many 
ways by which we waste the treasures of life, 
there is none that is more tragic in its results 
than the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Redus (Wesley Quarterly) presents some good 
material in his discussion of the waste of life, 
money, time, efficiency, physical well-being, men- 
tal resources, moral power, and spiritual values 
that can be attributed directly or indirectly to the 
use of alcoholic beverages. 

Some idea as to the staggering proportions of 
the annual cost of drinking in the United States 
is given in Fred R. Zepp’s article “The Drinks 
Are on You” (Together, October, 1957). He notes 
that it is impossible to pinpoint precise costs but 
presents evidence to substantiate figures amount- 
ing to approximately $27 billion spent, 30,000 
lives lost, 60,000 minds impaired, and 250,000 ad- 
ditional problem drinkers each year. 

Such figures are grossly inadequate in so far 
as the total picture is concerned, but they give 
some indication of the staggering proportions of 
the waste. They fail to take into account the g¢rit- 
ical errors, squandered time, and gross negli- 
gence of many public officials, professional men, 
military leaders, laborers, businessmen, and 
others who perform at less than their best be- 
cause their senses, motor abilities, and moral 
judgments are dulled from the effects of alcohol. 

You should have very little difficulty in supply- 
ing a sufficient amount of data to support the 
contention that the use of alcoholic beverages is 
a tragic waste of our human and material re- 
sources. However, if yours is an average group, 
you will have some in it who will shrug the mat- 
ter off with the old arguments that drinking is 
one’s own business or that the solution is to 
drink in moderation. Both these arguments can 
be dealt with most effectively from the viewpoint 
of the Christian stewardship of life. 


III. “Drinking is one’s own business” 


The contention that whether one drinks or not 
is his own business must be considered within 
the context of the Christian stewardship of life. 
Two points emerge from such a consideration: 
(1) The Christian is responsible for the fullest 
development and use of his own personality. (2) 
He is responsible for the welfare of his fellow 
man. 

The Christian viewpoint on our obligations as 
to the stewardship of our own bodies and abilities 
is aptly phrased in the resolutions of the General 
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Conference of 1956 on “Temperance and Public 
Morals”: 

“The teaching of Christ emphasizes, as one of 
its basic principles, the sacredness of each human 
personality. The use of alcoholic beverages im- 
pairs the functions of the body and mind. It slows 
perception and judgment. It delays reaction. It 
not only impairs physical health but, more impor- 
tant, impairs the tenderness of conscience. It de- 
teriorates character. We are stewards of our bodies. 
We are stewards of an ability to think straight. 
Anything which blights and destroys human per- 
sonality is fundamentally opposed to the gospel 
of Christ. We therefore stand for the Christian 
principle of total abstinence from the use of al- 
coholic beverages of any kind. Our people should 
regard abstinence as an essential part of witness 
to the faith we profess and as evidence of loyalty 
to the high ideals for which our church stands.” 

With respect to a Christian’s responsibility to 
his fellow man, the General Conference spoke in 
part as follows: “The use of alcoholic beverages 
violates the Christian principle that we are each 
our brother’s keeper. We are stewards of our in- 
fluence upon others. He who uses alcoholic bev- 
erages may, by his example, lay a stumbling block 
in the path of a brother and thus contribute to 
the destruction of another -human personality. 
The influence of personal example is a sacred 
trust.” 

You will find additional help on the matter of 
use of alcoholic beverages and a Christian’s re- 
sponsibility to his fellow man in Smith’s treat- 
ment of this lesson in The International Lesson 
Annual, 1958. 

Smith contends that drinking is not a private 
matter when (1) a person serves cocktails and 
sends drinkers out on the highway as unreliable 
drivers, (2) drinking parents cause children to 
become wards of the court, (3) a drinking driver 
creates hazards that increase the costs of insur- 
ance, (4) a person uses alcohol and lowers his 
resistance to the point of promoting the spread 
of disease, (5) or when the drinking of intoxicants 
becomes so great a hazard that bars must be 
closed on election days. 

Further substantiation of the view that drink- 
ing is not just a private matter is contained in 
the article by Fred Zepp referred to above. “The 
Drinks Are on You” is a powerful presentation 
of the view that the man who drinks pays only a 
small portion of the liquor bill. Society pays the 
rest. 


IV. “Moderation is the solution” 


The contention that drinking in moderation is 
the solution has a number of factors against it. 
From a realistic point of view, it is a dangerous 
chance to take. About one out of every eight who 
begin drinking in moderation ends up as an al- 
coholic or as a problem drinker. About 85 per 
cent of the alcoholics come from our regular resi- 
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Artist: Gustave Doré A. K. Simons 


Samson’s use of his strength in an undisci- 
plined manner, resulting in his own death 


dential neighborhoods—not from the slum sec- 
tions. 

Moreover, it is drinking in moderation that is 
responsible for a large percentage of the auto- 
mobile accidents and of the critical errors made 
in strategic situations by men who have their 
senses dulled by the use of alcoholic beverages. 

Drinking in moderation, the occasional cocktail, 
and beer and light wines only find little to recom- 
mend them from the viewpoint of Christian stew- 
ardship. The General Conference of 1956 gave its 
unqualified endorsement to the affirmation: 
“Commitment to abstinence is a natural and log- 
ical outgrowth of commitment to Christ” (Disci- 
pline, 1956, Paragraph 2022). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think of the contention that 
what a man eats or drinks is his own business? 

2. What do you think of the view that modera- 
tion is the solution to the alcohol problem? 

3. What are some of the most worthy objects 
to which a Christian may give his time, his 
money, and his abilities? 


In CLOSING 


Leave the group with this thought: The times 
in which we are living and the claims of our 
Christian faith upon us direct that we shall not 
waste our time, our ability, or our resources, but 
that we shall use them for the glory of God and 
the benefit of man. 


pa—The Group in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: The Nazirites were a 
strict ascetic sect in which the drinking of alco- 
hol was forbidden and the shaving of one’s head 
abandoned. Into this cult Samson was born. To 
this code of morals he was pledged. 

Although mammoth in size, Samson was ruled 
by moods of romance and pugnacity. When he 
could not get what he wanted, he would plunge 
blindly into the passion of vengeance. When his 
wife demonstrated that her loyalty to her Philis- 
tine kinfolk was rooted more deeply than her love 
for Samson, he was furious as he went back 
home to his father. To each new insult by the 
Philistines, he retaliated with violence. 

Here is a symbol of the blind use of power for 
purposes of revenge that brings about the down- 
fall of man and nations. Power is for the service 
of God. 
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Questions for discussion: 

1. What is our responsibility for the power God 
entrusts to us? What are some of the ways we 
waste our powers? 

2. Are there any parallels between the way 
Samson wasted his strength and the ways we 
waste ours? our material resources? our mental 
resources? our physical powers? 

3. How does drinking waste the resources en- 
trusted to us? Does this apply to moderate drink- 
ing? Is this a moral question? 

Procedures in the group: It would be wise to 
proceed with an interrupted lecture. Begin with 
an exposition of the biblical materials illustrating 
the ways Samson wasted his strength. Then ask 
questions such as those in group 2. 

Instead of letting one or two members reply, 
ask all the persons to talk to their neighbors in 
buzz groups. (These are informal, spontaneous 
conversations.) 

Listen closely as these groups reply. From their 
replies you can get your clues to move on to the 
application. 

Move on in the lecture to the application, show- 
ing the ways we waste our material resources, 
mental and emotional powers today. Then raise 
the issues suggested in the questions in group 1. 
Pause again for an interrupted discussion. Let the 
groups report back, and take your clue from them 
to move on to the temperance application. 

Interrupt the lecture with the questions re- 
lated to the temperance phase of the discussion, 
(group 3). Then invite the members to talk it over 
again. 

Conclude with a summary of the basic insights 
or conclusions of the members. 

Direct the thinking of the group to next week’s 
topic, “Called to Speak for God.” 


From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& Temperance is for individuals, of course. But 
unless society as a whole has a “temperate” cast, 
it is difficult for men and women to practice the 
highest type of sobriety. 

In some respects Albert Anastasia and his kind 
are products of our culture as well as shapers of 
it. For it was a group of his cronies in Brooklyn’s 
infamous Murder, Inc., that once executed a 
tough guy by throwing him into a lake alive— 
with slot machines tied to his body in order to 
drag him under. 

Lacking slot machines, organized liquor traffic, 
the world commerce in dope, and other systems 
of vice and violence, there would be fewer in- 
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dividuals like Albert Anastasia. It is futile to 
condemn such offenders without transforming the 
society in which they flourish. 


’% Women of the Symphony Guild in Atlanta, 
Georgia, stand for culture, art, music, and the 
“better things of life.” 

So it was appropriate that some of them should 
be a trifle apologetic about an incident that 
marked the opening night of Atlanta’s thirteenth 
symphony season. Champagne punch was served 
at intermission. And the ladies apologized, ac- 
cording to reports of newsmen. Not for the cham- 
pagne, mind you—but for the fact that it was 
served in paper cups. 


’ Headlines give some clues to the nature of our 
times, but a banner story on murder does not 
always reveal so much as do announcements 
buried on inside pages. 

Various publications have lately carried incon- 
spicuous notices of a new gadget offered the 
American public. Manufactured by High Stand- 
ard Corporation, of Hamden, Connecticut, it was 
designed to sell for just $49.50. The item: a pastel 
pistol. 

Made in pink, turquoise, and gold, these “hand- 
guns with a feminine appeal” are described as 
“lethal, pretty .22 caliber revolvers ... with a 
quickdraw, nonsnag sight and hammer and round 
butt grip.” 


 Moviemaker Mike Todd made no secret of 
the fact that he expected to give the biggest 
party of the decade—though he disparaged it as 
“a little private party.” 

Staged last fall in Madison Square Garden, it 
featured a guest list of eighteen thousand and 
nationwide showing by CBS-TV. 

Time magazine for October 28 labeled it a 
“colossal display of vulgarity and effrontery.” 
But waiters hired for the occasion are said to 
have made a good thing of it. In addition to their 
wages, they pocketed the proceeds from selling 
the champagne by the bottle rather than dispens- 
ing it in glasses. 


’ Mushroom growth of wonder drugs and new 
chemicals has magnified the problem of intem- 
perate use of habit-forming products. Control is 
difficult because a compound not on the list of 
offenders may be sold in quantity before law- 
makers can act to prohibit it. 

Benzedrine addiction was widespread before 
any counteraction could be taken. At a Walla 
Walla, Washington, prison three religious books 
were recently delivered to an inmate. He clutched 
them eagerly, for each was hollowed-out, and he 
expected to find three thousand benzedrine-type 
pills inside. Instead, there was a note from the 
warden saying the smuggling scheme had been 
uncovered. 
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Called to Speak for God 





The Leader in Action 








By R. GLENN MASSENGALE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: 1 Samuel 2:12 through 
3: Zi. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this final lesson in the 
unit on “Living as God’s People,” keep in mind 
the objectives of the entire unit. The lesson for 
today should be developed in such a way as to 
make it a fitting summary and conclusion of all 
that has gone before. You may wish to state your 
purpose somewhat as follows: to show that liv- 
ing as God’s people requires us to speak for him. 

Again you will find the treatments given in 
The International Lesson Annual, 1958, Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Epworth Notes 
to be of great benefit to you in your preparation. 
The exposition of 1 Samuel 3:1-20 in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Volume 2, contains many help- 
ful suggestions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The call of God for his spokesmen 
II. Receptivity to the call of God 
III. Ways of speaking for God 
IV. Content of the message 


To BEGIN 


A good way to begin would be to point out that 
today’s lesson is based on the biblical account of 
the call of Samuel to be a spokesman for God. 
Note the following points stressed in 1 Samuel 
3:1-20: (1) God called, (2) Samuel heard the 
call, (3) Samuel responded and became a spokes- 
man for God, and (4) the message of Samuel was 
effective. 

Samuel was one of the earliest of the prophets. 
The word “prophet” signifies “one who speaks 
for another.” The prophets of God were spokes- 
men for God. They answered the call to proclaim 
God’s word, to witness for him in their own 
times. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The call of God for his spokesmen 
You will want to move on to make the point 


that God still calls men and women to be his 
spokesmen and that to live as one of God’s peo- 
ple is to hear the call and to obey it. 

Roy L. Smith (The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1958) observes that the Protestant church 
places much emphasis on the doctrine that God 
calls men to service in his kingdom. Emphasize 
the point that this is no less true of laymen than 
of preachers. One of the greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment personalities called to be a spokesman for 
God was Amos who disclaimed any connection 
with the professional ministry and identified him- 
self with the laity (Amos 7:14). 

Note too that the members of the early Chris- 
tian community were all witnesses to their faith. 
As Redus (Wesley Quarterly) suggests, “They 
had good news, and they did not hesitate to share 
it.” The Protestant movement revived this prac- 
tice in the application of its principle of the 
“priesthood of all believers.” Recall how vital the 
witness of laymen has been in the Methodist 
movement from the beginning. 

Smith points out that God calls to some laymen 
every time there is a boys’ church-school class 
without a teacher, a Christian church in distress, 
a new mission field opened up, or a community 
service that is needed. You will want to cite some 
of the needs in your church and community which 
may be interpreted as the call of God for a lay- 
man to speak for him. Suggest too that, as long 
as there are wrongs to be righted, souls to be 
saved, listless minds to be awakened, or good of 


any kind to be done, God calls men to be his 
spokesmen. 


II. Receptivity to the call of God 


Here it should be pointed out that many a call 
of God has gone unheard because people were not 
receptive to it. Today’s biblical passages suggest 
that Samuel heard the call of God because he 
had been conditioned in mind and spirit by years 
of loyal service in the temple. 

That the voice of God is heard only by those 
who are prepared to receive it is a point to which 
a considerable amount of attention is given by 
Schroeder in his exposition of 1 Samuel 3:1-10 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 2, and by 
Weaver in Adult Student. 

Both Schroeder and Weaver remind us that in- 
sights in science and literature, appreciation of 
musie and art, and many other experiences that 
appear to be spontaneous come to those whose 
minds and spirits are prepared to receive them. 

Some may overlook petty immoralities, indif- 
ference to religious values and convictions, low 
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Master, Speak !* 


Master, speak! Thy servant heareth, 
Waiting for Thy gracious word, 
Longing for Thy voice that cheereth; 

Master! let it now be heard. 
I am list’ning, Lord, for Thee: 
What hast Thou to say to me? 


Speak to me by name, O Master, 
Let me know it is to me; 

Speak, that I may follow faster, 
With a step more firm and free, 
Where the Shepherd leads the flock, 

In the shadow of the rock. 


Master, speak! and make me ready, 
When Thy voice is truly heard, 

With obedience glad and steady 
Still to follow every word. 

I am list’ning, Lord, for Thee: 

Master, speak! O, speak to me! 





* Frances R. Havergal. The Methodist Hymnal, 221. 





thoughts and wrong attitudes of their associates 
in business or pleasure. Those who are sensitive 
to the voice of God will interpret these as the 
call of God to speak up in his behalf. 

When Samuel heard God’s call, he responded 
positively and obediently, “Speak, for thy servant 
hears.” Consequently, as the memory selection 
reminds us, “Samuel grew, and the Lorp was 
with him and let none of his words fall to the 
ground” (1 Samuel 3:19). He grew steadily in 
his role as a spokesman for God. Consequently, 
his words were not idle; they accomplished much. 


III. Ways of speaking for God 


Suggest here that one obeys the call to 
speak for God not only in what he says but also 
in what he is and what he does. The old saying, 
“What you are speaks so loud I cannot hear 
what you say” and “Actions speak louder than 
words” may not represent the whole truth, but 
they point to the fact that what one is and what 
one does are powerful means of communication. 
You may also want to suggest that silence is 
sometimes the most effective way of getting a 
point across. 

One situation may require the voice of the 
prophet demanding justice in the land. In an- 
other, it may be the soft answer that turns away 
wrath that is most appropriate. 


IV. Content of the message 


No doubt many members of your class will be 
sympathetic with the plight of the prophet of 
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Isaiah 40:6 who had heard the voice of God call- 
ing on him to speak, but he didn’t know what 
to say. 

The question, What shall I say? may be given 
a very simple answer, but the answer becomes 
more complex as one tries to relate it vitally to 
the contemporary scene. The simple answer is 
that Christians are called upon to witness to the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ to a world lost 
without it. 

Redus also issues a very appropriate warning, 
“Witnessing for the gospel,” he says, “means more 
than trying to get people to make the decision to 
become Christians or to join the church... . 
But it is also important to help persons who are 
already Christian to become more Christlike.” 
This view is also reflected in a 1954 report of the 
University Commission of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation where evangelism is de- 
fined as “the proclamation in word and deed of 
the saving Lordship of Jesus Christ over man, in 
every area of their lives, and in all their rela- 
tions... ...”* 

Relating the Christian gospel to the issues of 
life so that it speaks directly and persuasively to 
the needs of every situation often is a difficult 
problem for the man who speaks for God. 

What, for example, is a Christian called upon 
to say as he endeavors to relate the Christian 
gospel to the international situation? to the race 
problem? to the tensions between labor and capi- 
tal? to the issue of capital punishment? 

An adequate treatment of this question would 
require books. About all that can be done here 
is to make a few suggestions. The following are 
offered as guidelines for discussion and further 
development. In order to be an effective spokes- 
man for God one must— 

1. concentrate on speaking to those conditions 
to which he is best qualified to speak by virtue 
of his training, his position, his experience, his 
reputation, and his temperament; 

2. make use of all available resources in order 
to get a genuine understanding of the issue or 
situation in all its aspects; 

3. make use of all available resources, par- 
ticularly the Bible, Christian literature, courses 
in religion, and the like, in order to gain a fuller 
and deeper knowledge of the Christian gospel; 

4, make use of the resources of prayer, person- 
al devotions, and public worship in order to keep 
his spiritual life attuned to God, his commitment 
vital, his sensitivity to spiritual truth keen, his 
regard for the welfare of others high, and his 
trust in God for help alive. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some situations in your church or 
in your community that might be regarded as a 


1 Quoted in Campus Evangelism, Richard N. Bender, editor. 
Methodist Student Movement, 1957. 
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challenge or a call from God for a spokesman 
to speak up for him? 
2. What are some of the most effective ways 
by which laymen can bear witness to their faith? 
3. How can we grow in understanding and in 
courage for our responsibilities as spokesmen for 
God? 


In CLOSING 


You might close by calling attention to some 
topics we have considered in our discussion of 
what it means to live as God’s people. 

Remind the members of the class that living 
as God’s people requires (1) that we avail our- 
selves constantly of the values to be gained from 
the experience of worship, (2) that we approach 
difficult and trying situations with faith and trust 
in God rather than fear of the situation, (3) that 
we obey God’s laws and teach them to our chil- 
dren, (4) that we be persons of strong moral 
character, (5) that we make our choice for God 
and commit ourselves unreservedly to him, (6) 
that we bring our actions into closer harmony 
with God’s will in order to meet the test of his 
judgment, (7) that we use our God-given re- 
sources and abilities for the glory of God and 
the benefit of man, (8) that we keep ourselves 
sensitive to the call of God to speak for him, 
and (9) that we obey the call positively and 
effectively. 

To live as a child of God is to share one’s faith 
with others that they too may be won over to 
live as God’s people. 


The Infant Samuel 
Artist: Revnolds 














































































yp fhe Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The biblical situation: There is a big historical 
jump between last Sunday’s lesson and this one. 
The Hebrews had changed from an unorganized 
collection of clans to a people who wanted a ruler. 
In the days of “the judges” God was king and 
ruled the people directly through his covenant. 
This situation was partly brought about through 
the formidable foe, the Philistines. By continu- 
ously harassing the Hebrews, the Philistines 
forced the Hebrews to solidify themselves into a 
nation. People wanted to hear the voice of a 
strong political leader, not the voice of God. 

Samuel, who was working in the Temple as an 
apprentice to the priest Eli, heard the voice of 
God speak to him. Even though the words he 
heard were in judgment of Eli, Samuel with re- 
spect revealed them to Eli—thus speaking for 
God. Eli, who had been remiss in his duties as a 
parent, knew it was true and that the voice of 
God had spoken through Samuel. 

Questions for discussion: 

1. How many laymen speak for God in their 
own homes? when “Horror TV shows” pervert 
children’s minds? when too much of the budget 
goes for self-indulgence? when we see that “out- 
side pressures” are affecting our personal rela- 
tionships? at other times? 

2. Through whom is God trying to speak to us 
today? Who are the Samuels we should heed? Do 
we listen when we do not agree with them? 

3. How may parents help their children grow 
spiritually? How do we help children develop 
self-discipline? What are the best ways of co- 
operating with the church school? 

Procedures in the group: Ask one person to 
give a short summary of the biblical story as you 
start this lesson. 

Select two others to do some role playing that 
will motivate the group for the discussion. Sug- 
gest that they carry on a conversation something 
like this: 

“Say, have you heard that Hannah has sent her 
son to the temple for training? Isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” 

“Wonderful? No! It’s irresponsible. Fine train- 
ing he will get from those sons of Eli. Why I 
heard they even pilfered the meat off the sac- 
rifices at the altar!” 

“But he’ll get such good religious training from 
Eli.” 

“Let Eli take care of his own sons, and that’s 
what Hannah should do, too.” One person affirms 
that religious training should be done at home; 
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the other that the church school should do more. 

When the interest is high, stop the role play- 
ing. Raise the question: Should religious train- 
ing be done at home or more and more in the 
church school? 

Ask the class to divide into small groups and 
choose a discussion leader. Assign each leader one 
of the above clusters of questions. Allow ten to 
twelve minutes for the discussion of these ques- 
tions in the light of the biblical situation reported 
in today’s lesson. This would be followed by a re- 
porting session. Choose the sequence of ques- 
tions as you desire. 

Close with a prayer seeking God’s help in wit- 
nessing for him and in being wiser in the ways 
we relate our children to the church school. 

Extend an invitation to all to participate in the 
worship service. 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


4 Witness for God is not always within ac- 
cepted patterns. Sometimes the most vigorous 
speaker—playing the role of a Samuel—is the 
man who makes the most unorthodox suggestion. 

Ask class members to analyze the challenge of 
W. A. Welsh, pastor of East Dallas Christian 
Church. Feeling himself a spokesman for God, 
he has proposed that churches adapt to the long 
week end by holding services on Thursday eve- 
ning instead of Sunday morning! 


* Andrew W. Blackwood, distinguished author 
and long-time teacher at Princeton, feels that 
every Christian leader must take a hard look at 
the type of call by which he is led to speak. 

Quoting James Denney, Dr. Blackwood re- 
minds Sunday-school teachers and officers, as 
well as pastors, that “no man can bear witness to 
Christ and himself at the same time.” 


& Not all “speaking for God” takes place in a 
sanctuary, or falls from the lips of a man who is 
ordained as a priest. Sometimes the most vivid 
and forceful challenges of a period come from 
sources that are wholly secular. 

There is no “preaching” in the pages of our 
news magazines, all of which sometimes offend 
readers by their political bias. But occasionally 
the secular writer on the staff of a secular paper 
gets off a hit that beats run-of-the-mill condemna- 
tions from the pulpit. 

Such was the case with the movie reviewer 
who analyzed MGM’s Jailhouse Rock, with Elvis 
Presley cast in the stellar role. Instead of preach- 
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ing against the Tennessee twister, Time’s review- 
er described him as “sensitively cast as a slob.” 

Do you consider such a criticism of a current 
celebrity as an authentic message in support of 
sanity and sobriety? 


’ In a rather effective fashion our Roman Cath- 
olic friends are trying to take the Christian mes- 
sage wherever people may be found. 

As an example, Jesuit priest Paul Morin 
doesn’t sit in a cathedral and wait for folk to 
seek him out for formal services of worship. In- 
stead, he drives a red car to all fires of two- 
alarm size or larger. At the scene of tragedy, 
the chaplain to firemen of Montreal comforts the 
injured and administers last rites to victims. 


’ Many a faithful spokesman for God spends his 
life in urging men to act upon principles that are 
widely accepted. Others serve as advance scouts 
to lead men into new territory. 

At St. Stephen’s Church in Philadelphia, rector 
Alfred W. Price tries to play the latter role. 
Instead of devoting his time to preaching in con- 
ventional fashion, he explores the frontiers of 
the relation of religion and health. 

“There is no incurable disease, and no problem 
that can’t be solved when God is allowed to take 
over,” he says. He considers spiritual healing to 
be one of the most neglected aspects of religion 
and declares that he has practiced “sane Chris- 
tian healing” in his church for fifteen years. 

At least in his own view, the Philadelphia rec- 
tor has followed a middle ground between tele- 
vision “healing campaigns” and repudiation of 
divine healing. Is he a genuine prophet? 


% In Psalms 45:1, the writer declares, “My 
tongue is like the pen of a ready scribe.” This 
suggests that the messenger who forgets personal 
success and failure is filled with divine urgency 
and gains power that comes from no other source. 





Next Month 


For the summer quarter the International 
Lesson Series will deal with biblical princi- 
ples of social justice as they relate to current 
problems. Scripture references from both 
Old and New Testaments are used. The July 
unit is entitled “The Meaning and Signifi- 
cance of Justice.” 

The weekly topics are: 


July 6: The Justice and Mercy of God 
July 13: Social Justice and the Gospel 
July 20: Justice Begins at Home 

July 27: Justice in Community Life 


A related article, “The Social Worker 
Looks at Justice,” will be carried in the 
magazine section. 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 7: 24-27. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


There are five teaching sessions for this unit 
on mental health and its relationship to the 
Christian life. Undoubtedly this material will be 
new for most teachers and students. This does 
not mean that they are unaware of the problem 
of mental health. It only means that they are 
not acquainted with the many facets of the 
problem. The average teacher needs to do much 
creative study and thinking on this topic. 

Perhaps the best place to begin is to familiarize 
oneself with the Scripture references given here 
and in the students’ material. Jesus’ teachings 
give a practical, logical outlook on life. He was 
concerned with the wholeness of personality. 
Read the Scripture references and study their in- 
terpretations in The Interpreter’s Bible and The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

A general knowledge and appreciation for the 
subject of mental health may be gained by study- 
ing books listed on page 32. 

Appropriate films are suggested on pages 40, 
44, and 48. 

Daily newspapers and popular magazines con- 
stantly feature articles on mental-health prob- 
lems. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 
I. The goal of mature personality 
II. The problem of mental health 
III. Factors contributing to mental illness 
IV. God and man together 





Mr. Snavety is pastor of the Smyrna Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Tennessee. 





June Il: 


What Is 
Mental Health? 







To BEGIN 


Begin by introducing the theme of this unit. 
Call attention to the fact that most persons are 
interested in the effectiveness of human per- 
sonality in life. This problem is shared with all 
ages in human history. However, it has become 
more acute because of increased tensions char- 
acteristic of an advanced technological civiliza- 
tion and also because of social pressures created 
by men living more closely with one another. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The goal of mature personality 


You can catch the attention of the class by 
asking this personal question: What do you want 
most of all from life? A variety of answers will 
be forthcoming, but certainly the statements of 
the class will boil down to one desire—to have 
an abundant and meaningful life. 

The abundant life is a universal human need. 
The fulfillment of this need goes hand-in-hand 
with the acquirement of maturity and personality 
under God. Jesus specifically stated that he had 
come to bestow this condition on men: “I came 
that they may have life, and have it abundantly.” 

Theologians interpret these words to mean per- 
sonal salvation and forgiveness of sin. But what 
does salvation mean if not the transformation of 
the inner life into spiritual health and whole- 
ness? Modern man is not so much interested in 
security from hell as he is in a meaningful life, 
to be able to love others and to be loved and to 
find the inner peace that surpasses understand- 
ing. When men acquire these conditions, they 
have attained mature personalities. 

You can bring these professional definitions of 
maturity to the attention of the class: 

“Well-being has its symptoms too, of joy, kind- 
ness, and interest in life and people. A healthy 
adult, like a healthy child, has energy left over 
for play. A healthy adult, like a healthy child, 
is interested and curious and wants to learn 
things and do things. It is normal to enjoy your 
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work and the rewards it brings, both the ma- 
terial rewards and the satisfaction of achievement 
and recognition. The enjoyment of both work 
and play are symptoms of a flourishing will to 
live.” 1 

“People who consider themselves well-adjusted 
exercise moderation in everything they do—eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, and so forth. They feed 
their minds with positive thoughts. They are 
able to make wise decisions and stick by them. 
They take adversities in their natural stride and 
manifest evidence of emotional maturity.” ? 

Do not spend much time discussing these 
definitions at this point. Rather, put stress on 
maturity of personality as the achievement of a 
life-long process. It does not come overnight. 
Maturity is created and strengthened each day 
as we profit positively from the experiences of 
life, whether they be adverse or beautiful. 


II. The problem of mental health 


Having discussed the meaning and function of 
mental health, next show the class how the need 
for its fulfillment constitutes a serious problem. 
Consider such facts as these: 

e One and three-quarter billions people, or 
half of the human race, are physically sick. 

e Half of the patients who frequent the recep- 
tion rooms of doctors have emotionally rooted 
illnesses. 

e A wide range of physical ailments is caused 
by conflicts in personality rather than by organic 
malfunction, although there may be painful physi- 
cal symptoms. These ailments can be diagnosed as 
peptic ulcer, high blood pressure, coronary oc- 
clusion, hives, muscle ache, fatigue, poor vision, 
dizziness, etc. 

e One out of every twenty persons in the 
United States will spend some time in a mental 
institution. 

e One out of every ten persons in the United 
States will suffer from nervous breakdown. 

In every community there are people suffering 
from emotional illness. You might bring this prob- 
lem closer home by referring to the mental- 
health problem in your own state or local com- 
munity. Almost every state has one or more 
mental institutions and a mental-health program 
sponsored by a state board of health. Many com- 
munities, concerned with the seriousness of the 
mental-health problem, sponsor programs of 
therapy for the local area. If such a program is 
not available in your community, consider the 
mental-health facilities available in nearby cities. 


III. Factors contributing to mental illness 


Only a psychiatrist could enumerate the many 
origins of mental illness, both physical and 


1From The Will to Live, by Arnold A. Hutschnecker, M.D., 
Permabook, 1956. 

2From Helping Yourself With Psychiatry, by Frank S. Caprio, 
M.D.; copyright 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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For Additional Reading * 


The Family and Mental Illness, by Samuel 

* Southard. Westminster Press. $1.50. 

Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family, by 
Edith M. Stern. National Association for 
Mental Health. 50 cents. 

Better Mental Hospitals: A Guide for the 
Citizen, by Edith M. Stern. National Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health. 35 cents. 

Making Men Whole, by J. B. Phillips. The 
Macmillan Company. $2. 

Mental Health Is a Family Affair, by Dallas 
Pratt and Jack Neher. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, New York. 25 cents. 

Your Community and Mental Health, by 
Elizabeth M. Dach. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets (address as above). 25 cents. 

Psychology, Religion and Healing, by Leslie 
Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. $5. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 











psychic. Aside from neuroses caused by organic 
malfunction or accident-related illness, there are 
other areas of mental illness that you can discuss 
with some comprehension. Oates defines some 
of these areas in the students’ material. He lists 
several organic factors, but he emphasizes the 
social and emotional factors functioning in mental 
health or illness. 

The average person can understand the mean- 
ing of stress and strain in modern society. In 
fact, Jesus referred to some very common 
anxieties in his Sermon on the Mount (see 
Matthew 6: 24-34). Even in his day people were 
disturbed by the problems of sufficient food and 
clothing. They were worried about tomorrow. 
Would they have enough to eat, drink, and wear? 
The modern counterpart of these fears may well 
be worry over our financial obligations to Gen- 
eral Motors, Sears, Roebuck, and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

What one factor can summarize the cause of 
most psychic disorders? Psychologists have a 
good word for it. They call it “stress,” which 
means a reaction to the difficulties of life through 
fight or flight. Either a person deals aggressively 
with his problems, or he runs for protection. 

Modern man’s problems are multiplied by the 
very structure of his society. The frontiersman 
had very few wants. Most of his physical needs 
were supplied by nature. He was his own boss; 
and he could satisfy his needs by taking food, 
clothing, and housing from his natural environ- 
ment without undue worry over paying for them. 

On the contrary, modern man’s world is ex- 
tremely complicated; his needs number into the 
hundreds. Every day he is compelled to make 
numerous decisions. He is laden with responsi- 
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bility. He makes Job of the Old Testament look 
like a sissy. Fun, family, finances, food, and 
faith constitute almost daily problems. Under 
such stress modern man frequently cracks up. 
The inability to meet stress lies in the lack 
of spiritual and emotional maturity. The diffi- 
culty can easily root in the family situation of 
childhood when the individual was not equipped 
for life. As Oates says, “He learns this ‘way of 
life’ from his family in the first place.” The family 
environment is important. You will find it profit- 
able to mention “the major characteristics of the 
home in which mental health is sustained,” as 
they are explained in the students’ material. 


IV. God and man together 


The place to close your discussion is with the 
values the Christian faith brings to life. Refer 
to or read Matthew 7: 24-27. Explain that in this 
story Jesus described two men and two ways of 
reacting to life. One man built the foundation 
of his life upon rock, or upon truth. When dis- 
aster caught up with him in the storms of life, 
he remained unshaken. On the other hand, there 
is the man who built his life on deceit and fraud. 
When the crises of life came to his door, he was 
overwhelmed. 

In this story Jesus did not emphasize that one 
man was richer or more educated than the other. 
The whole point of his story is that a correct and 
mature outlook on life sustains one in a time of 
crisis. What one thinks, what one believes, is im- 
portant. A personal relationship with God and 
a Christian philosophy of life create inner 
strength and power and enable one to meet life 
with maturity. 

A psychiatrist reports: 

“For my part I am ready to tell the world 
where I stand on this matter. 

“I believe that there is a Power which I can 
only vaguely understand. I believe that this 
Power operates not only on this earth but 
throughout the universe. I believe that this 
Power, when evaluated from a human point of 
view, is beneficent. Furthermore, I depend on 
this Power. I also depend on myself and on mén 
and women of good will the world over to co- 
operate in working for peace, harmony, and the 
brotherhood of man. And finally, I depend on this 
beneficent Power, which I can only vaguely un- 
derstand, to give meaning to the mind, strength, 
and efforts of man. I call this Power God. 

“What is more, I believe that everyone needs 
faith in God to sustain him during: those dark 
hours when his faith in himself and his fellow 
man falters. It is when we are being overwhelmed 
by personal problems and tragedies, when the 
outlook for humanity seems blackest, that this 
faith in God and his essential goodness braces 
us up and holds us together.” 3 


_* From For People Under Pressure, by David H. Fink, M.D.; 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. Used by permission. 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What meaning does “abundant life,” that 
Jesus promised to bestow on men who followed 
him, have for our lives? 

2. Identify tensions in your own community 
which contribute to “stress.” 

3. How can we contribute to the mental health 
of our children in our own family situation? 

4. How does a practical application of Chris- 
tian faith and truth strengthen one to meet the 
problems of life? 


In CLOSING 


Challenge the class to assess their own out- 
look on life, with the absence or presence of 
tension-producing anxieties. Challenge them to 
make a close study of New Testament Chris- 
tianity with the idea in mind of improving their 
own spiritual and emotional maturity. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The purpose of the first lesson of this 
unit is to familiarize the members of the group 
with the problems and topics to be considered, to 
help the members of the group examine the 
characteristics of, and factors contributing to, 
mental health, to become aware of the relation- 
ship of the Christian faith to mental health. 

Preparation: The leader and/or the study com- 
mittee need to read the entire unit in Adult 
Student and Apu.tt TEACHER. Several films are 
suggested: Out of True, A Family Affair, and 
The Human Side. See pages 40, 44, and 48 for 
descriptions and sources. In many communities 
these films may be available from university 
libraries or local or state departments of mental 
health. These must be reserved several weeks in 
advance of the desired date of showing. 

Research assignments, interviews, and the use 
of resource persons also need to be scheduled in 
advance. 

Study the material in Adult Student and the 
suggested biblical passages. Make use of the book 
by J. B. Phillips (see page 32) for background 
material on the relation of faith to the problems 
of mental health. 

To begin: You, as leader, or one of the study 
committee will want to bring to the group some 
facts concerning mental health and signs of 
illness suggested by Oates in Adult Student (in- 
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troduction and section, “Factors in Breakdown”). 

How to proceed: To consider the characteristics 
of a home in which mental health is sustained, 
divide the class into groups of four to six. Instruct 
them to turn to “Family and Mental Health” in 
Adult Student. Ask them to read and to discuss 
the seven characteristics listed, using the ques- 
tion, What contributions does Christian religion 
make to individuals in the homes where mental 
health is sustained? 

Each group will need to appoint a recorder to 
report for their group. Allow approximately 
fifteen minutes for the small group work. The 
leader should check with the groups in ten min- 
utes. Next, reassemble and share the findings of 
the various groups. 

As you make note of their ideas, you will want 
to include Oates’s points in the section, “Religion 
and Mental Health”: (1) “. . . exceptionally re- 
ligious parents need to be especially careful to 
make their religion a matter of conversation and 
not dogmatic decree with their children.” Religion 
“used as a means of controlling the child rather 
than as a basis for fellowship with the child, .. . 
usually becomes one of the several factors causing 
mental illness.” (2) “The Christian faith is a re- 
ligion of forgiveness and acceptance of limited and 
sinful people.” (3) A Christian “is provided the 
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support of a known circle of Christian friends.” 
(4) In the Christian faith one is never alone; he 
lives in dialogue with God, in prayer. 

If time permits, ask the members of the group 
what they consider to be the marks of a mentally 
healthy person. Check their answers by Oates’s 
eight points in “Marks of Mental Health.” 

In closing: Reserve five or ten minutes for a 
closing worship experience. Remind the members 
of the group that no one of us is without some 
symptoms of mental and spiritual illness. If there 
are enough Bibles, let each member turn to 
Matthew 5: 21-28; 6:22-34. If not, have two mem- 
bers of the group read these passages slowly. 
Listen to the words of Christ, let them speak to 
each in his need and for his strengthening. As 
leader, close with Oates’s concluding thoughts. 
“The New Testament understanding of purity of 
heart speaks to such fundamental disturbances 


in our being. . . . holiness of life . . . becomes the 
way to wholeness of personality.” (See Matthew 
22:37.) 


Looking ahead: Request the members to bring 
their Bibles to the next session of the class. Re- 
quest one member to write the National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 16, N. Y., for samples of inexpensive pam- 
phlets on mental health and mental illness. 


Attitudes Toward Mental Illness 


pea~The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 8: 26-39. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The second session of this unit is concerned 
with the humane treatment of the mentally ill 
and the public and professional attempt to under- 
stand their plight. State and city public-health 
agencies often publish brochures about their 
mental-health programs. Valuable information 
can be gained by writing to these agencies and 
requesting a survey of their programs. This will 
be of help in preparing your teaching program. 

Study the daily Scripture references and com- 
ments on them from The Interpreter’s Bible and 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Use the stu- 
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dents’ material by Oates in Adult Student. Other 
resource materials are listed on page 32. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Demon possession in early Christian times 
II. A brief history of healing 
III. The church and healing 
IV. A program of concern and enlightenment in 
the local church 


To BEGIN 


Indicate that the purpose of this lesson is to 
gain a better understanding of the Christian 
attitude toward mental illness. Although much 
progress has been made in the cure of the men- 
tally ill, the public attitude is still suspect and 
frequently inhuman. The mentally ill still carry a 
social stigma. 

There is also the serious problem of maintain- 
ing a sufficient program for the cure of the men- 
tally ill, Karl Menninger states that we need 
double the number of resident psychiatrists now 
available in the United States. Mental institutions 
are seriously handicapped by a lack of trained 
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The Healing of the Gadarene Demoniac 


personnel and funds to keep them operating ef- 
ficiently. Bring these problems to the attention of 
the class, and proceed with a discussion of the 
teaching outline. 


How To Proceep 
I. Demon possession in early Christian times 


Certain events of the life of Jesus and during 
the development of the early Christian church 
give us an insight into the attitudes toward 
mental illness in that day. The mentally ill were 
charged with being possessed by evil spirits. 
Such was the case of the man who called himself, 
“Legion.” Legion is a Roman army term, mean- 
ing a military unit of a thousand men. The Gera- 
sene maniac used this term in reference to his 
possession by a thousand devils. 

Consider the tragic plight of this maniac. As 
others in his position were treated, he was a 
social outcast. Apparently he lived at the edge of 
town, in the local cemetery. At times he had to 
be subdued and fettered. “When he saw Jesus, 
he cried out and fell down before him, and said 
with a loud voice, ‘What have you to do with 
me, Jesus, Son of the Most High God? I beseech 
you, do not torment me.’ For he had commanded 
the unclean spirit to come out of the man. (For 
many a time it had seized him; he was kept under 





guard, and bound with chains and fetters, but he 
broke the bonds and was driven by the demon 
into the desert)” (Luke 8:28-29). 

Another illustration of demon possession is 
found in Acts 16:16-18. Here Paul confronts a 
young girl who is apparently unbalanced. While 
in a traumatic state she utters prophecies and is 
unjustly used by her keepers to make money for 
them. Feeling sympathy for the girl, Paul re- 
stored her to sanity. However, her cure was not 
appreciated by those who controlled her. “But 
when her owners saw that their hope of gain 
was gone, they seized Paul and Silas and dragged 
them into the market place before the rulers; and 
when they had brought them to the magistrates 
they said, ‘These men are Jews and they are 
disturbing our city.’” (Acts 16: 19-20.) 

These stories illustrate attitudes toward mental 
illness in New Testament times. In that day there 
were physicians throughout the Roman Empire, 
but medical science was concerned mainly with 
organic ailments and diseases, and psychology 
was an unknown science. Public opinion was 
definitely hostile to the mentally insane. They 
suffered a miserable existence and were fortunate 
if they died an early death. 

The attitude of Jesus and his followers was one 
of compassion for the mentally ill. In Matthew 10 
and Luke 10 we find Jesus commissioning his 
disciples, not only to preach the gospel, but also to 
heal the sick. After their travels, the seventy 
disciples reported to Jesus that the “devils” were 
subject to their command. Apparently there was 
no type of mental therapy used except that of 
exorcism in the name of Jesus. Luke tells us that 
the disciples reported, “Lord, even the demons 
are subject to us in your name!” (Luke 10:17). 
Dealing with the Philippian maiden, Paul says, “TI 
charge you in the name of Jesus Christ to come 
out of her” (Acts 16:18). 


II. A brief history of healing 


Having dealt with the primitive approach to 
mental illness, you can now discuss more recent 
treatments that have anticipated modern medical 
psychotherapy. For a brief discussion of this 
history, you can rely heavily on the material in 
Adult Student. Oates gives an adequate but con- 
cise outline. Only a short time ago the insane 
were still being treated as criminals. However, 
there were brave pioneers working even then in 
the field of mental therapy. Oates tells of Philippe 
Pinel who offered love instead of abuse and 
neglect to the patients confined in the French 
Domicile of the Insane at Bicetre. You might also 
tell of the contributions of Clifford Beers and 
Anton Boisen. 

Not to be overlooked is the work of Sigmund 
Freud. Leslie Weatherhead says of Freud: “There 
are some names which denote the beginning of 
a new era in man’s thought about the world and 
himself. This is true of the name of Sigmund 
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Freud, as it is true of Newton and Einstein... . 
both in theory and in practice, the integration of 
man’s personality took a new turning through 
the contribution of his teaching.” 1 

Freud believed that there was a relationship 
between organic symptoms of nervousness and 
the traumatic experiences of childhood which had 
been repressed into the subconscious mind. To 
release these hidden experiences, he founded the 
system of psychoanalysis. Unconscious motiva- 
tions were thus brought into the light of conscious 
awareness and choice. Through their recognition 
the patient could achieve wholeness. This process 
created a great advance for the cure of the men- 
tally ill. Used in conjunction with drug and other 
forms of modern therapy, it is restoring thousands 
of people to a useful life. 


III. The church and healing 


Aside from the progress made by medical 
science in the cure of the mentally ill, how has 
the church interpreted a Christian concern and 
care for these people? Certainly the attitude of 
the church has become more Christlike and com- 
passionate. The church is now realizing the sever- 
ity and extent of mental illness and is preparing 
to help in its own way. Ministers and religious 
leaders are now aware that mere platitudes of 
reference to sin and evil do not help those who 
are emotionally disturbed. As children of God 
they deserve love and understanding. There are 
so many of them that they are “Legion.” They 
cry out for attention. Modern churches must meet 
this responsibility of creating and carrying out 
a program designed to include help and therapy 
for the thousands of neurotics and psychotics. 

Having looked at this problem, now let us see 
what is taking place in the program of the con- 
temporary church. 

For one thing, the modern church has begun 
to understand that psychology and religion have 
a deep and vital relationship. Psychology is 
simply the study of human behavior—the study 
of life. Medical psychology, which is the practice 
of psychiatry, is interested in the negative motiva- 
tions of human behavior and the restoration of 
the disturbed patient to a responsible position in 
society. The psychiatrist is trained to see his 
patient through the eyes of love; he deeply de- 
sires to bring his patient back to mental health. 

The church now understands that the troubles 
of men and women cannot always be covered by 
theological definition. “Demon possession” is no 
longer an adequate or truthful diagnosis. This 
understanding has motivated a new type of train- 
ing for ministers and a new type of ministry for 
the church. Since World War II American semi- 
naries have increased pastoral counseling courses 
in their curriculum. Ministers are taught how to 
“listen” to people’s problems, how to advise them 


1From Psychology Religion and Healing by Leslie: Weatherhead; 
Abingdon Press, 1951. 
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or to refer them to professionals in the psy- 
chiatric field if necessary, how to bring them to 
the comfort and reconstruction of Christian truth 
for human personality. 

Mindful that religion is a means of bringing 
integration to personality, many churches have 
installed counseling clinics in their programs. 
Perhaps only the large city churches with suf- 
ficient funds offer this type of assistance, but 
there is a present tendency for ministers and 
doctors to work closely with each other. 

At this point you might think of the possibili- 
ties of an interrelated religious and psychological 
program existing in your own community, city, 
or state. What hospitals and industries, for ex- 
ample, offer the services of a chaplain? What 
ministerial associations have a close working 
relationship with local doctors? Do you know of 
any church prayer groups interested in the heal- 
ing movement? 

Christian truth, the practice of ethical morality, 
communion with God and man in worship and 
labor, does contribute to the wholeness of per- 
sonality. For those who have plunged into the 
darkness of the mind and soul, Christianity offers 
reconstruction in its way of life. Religion and 
psychology definitely need each other. 

In the words of Karl Stolz, “If we place our 
confidence in sham or falsehood or error, in the 
day of reckoning we shall be overpowered by 
the natural consequences of our folly such as 
despair, futility and guilt. We shall be demoral- 
ized. A nervous collapse may occur. If we put 
our trust in truth and goodness and the active 
support of God, we shall be able to withstand 
the attacks of misfortune. So far from destroying 
mental health, an emergency met under God 
strengthens and confirms normality.” 2 


IV. A program of concern and enlightenment in 
the local church 


For the last part of your discussion you might 
consider how the class or your church fellowship 
can become more appreciative of mental health 
and its problems. Consider the following sugges- 
tions for discussion and possible action: 

1. If your minister has been trained at seminary 
in pastoral counseling, there is the possibility of 
a consistent program of this type in your church. 
Certain hours can be set aside for counseling 
during the week. Invitation to counsel can be 
given during a church worship service or an- 
nounced in the Sunday bulletin. 

2. Some states observe a Mental Health Sun- 
day. This observance is sponsored by the state 
public-health commission. The local church can 
participate in such a program and make the 
congregation more conscious of the importance 
of learning more about mental health. 

3. Prayer groups can be formed. These groups 


2From Tricks Our Minds Play on Us, by Karl Stolz; Abingdon 
Press, 1989. Out of print. 
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can use prayer in the healing of the sick and for 
the deepening of the spiritual life among church 
members. 

4. Pamphlets and literature on mental health 
can be distributed regularly. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What contribution did Jesus make to the 
treatment of the mentally ill in his day? 

2. What Christian virtue does the mentally ill 
patient need from others? 

3. Define the attitude of your community or 
town toward the emotionally disturbed. 

4, What should be the relationship between the 
church and the field of psychiatry? 


In CLOSING 


Emphasize the fact that mentally ill persons 
need love and understanding. These values are 
just as important for their recovery as any 
therapy used. Challenge the class members to 
think in terms of what they might do to imple- 
ment their understanding of mental illness and 
to offer help as Christian people. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to guide 
adults in examining their individual attitudes and 
society’s attitude toward the mentally ill, to dis- 
cuss what changes need to be made and ways to 
effect such changes. 

To begin: You may want to introduce this les- 
son in the following manner: For Christians, 
changing attitudes always involves changing to 
a Christlike attitude. The question that arises is, 
What would be Christ’s attitude toward the 
problem, persons, or situations that need to be 
changed? 

Therefore, one of the first steps for a Christian 
group would be to examine the records. How 
would Jesus treat the mentally ill? Ask the mem- 
bers to turn in their Bibles to Matthew 8:28-34 


and Mark 9:14-27. Instruct the members to read ~ 


these passages silently, seeking to understand 
Jesus’ attitude toward the mentally ‘ill. Allow 
approximately ten minutes, then share the in- 
sights the members gained. 

This introduction to the lesson might take the 
place of the devotional some groups have and 
thereby provide more time for the study. 

How to proceed: The leader or some member 
might at this point brief the class on conditions 
and treatment of the mentally ill since New 


Testament times, based upon the material in 
Adult Student. This will bring the group to a 
consideration of contemporary attitudes, includ- 
ing their own, toward the mentally ill. Those con- 
cerned for the care and cure of the mentally ill 
tell us that the attitude of the individual citizen 
is perhaps the most important factor in determin- 
ing whether or not a mentally ill person can be 
rehabilitated. 

A reality testing or role playing is one way of 
helping adults discover their feelings and the feel- 
ings of others and the places where attitudes need 
to be corrected. The following situation could 
provide such an opportunity. 

Most people are familiar with the movie or 
book, The Three Faces of Eve. Eve White, Eve 
Black, Jane, or Evelyn has received treatment 
for mental illness and has now returned to so- 
ciety. She has married and is living the normal 
life of a wife and mother. She is now living in 
your community and joined your church and has 
been invited to your class. Knowing about her 
past and that she has been under psychiatric 
treatment in a mental hospital, how will each of 
you react to her when she comes to your group? 

If there are more than fifteen members present, 
divide into groups of eight, let one person from 
each group volunteer to be Evelyn. Instruct the 
group to discuss how they will react, and each 
member of the group assume a role. While the 
groups are preparing themselves for Evelyn’s ar- 
rival, you, as leader, meet with the Evelyns and 
discuss their role. Allow five minutes for prepara- 
tion and approximately five minutes for the role 
playing. After the role playing, ask the members 
how they felt toward Evelyn, which attitudes 
were good and which needed changing. Ask 
Evelyn how she felt. 

Next, turn from individual attitudes to society 
in general and discuss other ways in which atti- 
tudes can be changed. These suggestions should 
include the following: (1) Dispel misconceptions 
and ignorance by inviting members from hospitals 
and departments of mental hygiene to speak to 
church and civic groups. (2) Form a committee 
from your neighborhood churches to study the 
needs of mental illness in your community. (3) 
Develop a deeper understanding of your own 
immaturities. (4) Re-examine the basis of all our 
faith and work in the kingdom of God to discover 
deeper, more personal, and more honestly sound 
applications of the fundamental teachings of the 
New Testament. 

In closing: Close the session with a period of 
silence in which the members are directed to 
think on all that has been brought to light and 
for each to examine his own attitude and needs 
in God’s presence. Lead the group in a directed 
prayer for all the “Evelyns,” for all persons who 
struggle for mental health, for doctors engaged 
in research, for institutions and groups working 
to care for, and discover cures for, mental illness. 
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When Mental Illness Strikes 





The 


Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Galatians 5: 16-23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The nature of this session requires some famil- 
iarity with psychological definitions of mental 
illness. The material in Adult Student is a good 
source for acquiring this understanding. Oates 
surveys popular misconceptions of mental illness 
and then gives us insight into the obvious char- 
acteristics of mental trouble. 

Mental illness sometimes produces unusual or 
extreme “quirks” of personality. This fact can 
be related to Paul’s identification of the works of 
the flesh, found in the Scripture reference given 
above. For instance, acts of hatred, alcoholism, 
and illicit love may stem from emotional dis- 
turbances and not simply meanness of spirit. 
Study the contrast between the “works of the 
flesh” and the kind of personality created by the 
Holy Spirit at work in the lives of men. Follow 
the Scripture references by studying The In- 
terpreter’s Bible, Volumes 4 and 10, or The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

Other resource materials are listed on page 
32. The books by Weatherhead, Stolz, and Hut- 
schnecker will be especially helpful for this ses- 
sion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Review 

II. Doctors look at mental illness 
III. Who needs psychotherapy? 
IV. Available therapy 


To BEGIN 


State the purpose of this session—to become 
acquainted with personality defects that occur in 
mental illness. Diagnosis should be left to a 
competent psychiatrist, but it is important to be 
able to recognize symptoms of mental illness. It 
is also important to adopt and practice an attitude 
of Christian understanding and love toward those 
who fall into this category. Mental illness, even 
in this modern day, is often regarded with super- 
stitution and lack of genuine concern. Recovery 
by the mentally ill will never come about by the 
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hypercritical admonition, “It’s all in your mind.” 
You can remind the class that the Christian 
church is interested in the health of the whole 
person, both his mind and his body. There is a 
place for both a healing and an evangelistic min- 
istry. The church is an ally of the science that 
seeks to reorient disturbed persons to reality. 


How To ProcEED 
I. Review 


Last week we discussed early attitudes toward 
mental illness in terms of abuse and neglect. We 
saw how the progress of medical and psycho- 
logical science, with the humane influence of 
Christianity, led to better treatment of mentally 
ill persons. A review of last week’s session should 
lead the students to consider how wrong attitudes 
may hinder an adequate diagnosis of mental ill- 
ness. 

Oates says that “Popular misconceptions of 
mental illness prevent people from recognizing it 
when it strikes.” He lists several misleading con- 
ceptions that people associate with mental illness, 
such as superstitious attitudes, heredity, the fear 
of treatment, and the expense. These attitudes 
only serve to hinder concern and treatment for 
those in need. 

Just as history portrays a transforming sym- 
pathy for the mentally ill, we need to find an 
adequate understanding and appreciation for these 
persons. Mental illness is a major problem in our 
society. The maintenance of mental health is 
everyone’s problem. The answer to the problem 
of understanding is a public program of mental- 
health education, plus the deepening of our own 
love for our fellow men. 

Discuss this situation with the class, and pro- 
ceed with an explanation of mental illness as it 
functions in several ways. 


II. Doctors look at mental illness 


Neurotic conflicts and their symptoms are real, 
not just a matter of “wrong thinking.” Others 
may not appreciate or understand, but the neu- 
rotic is acutely aware of his insomnia, nervous- 
ness, headaches, nausea, unhappiness, and irra- 
tional fears. He is miserable and knows it, unless 
he has already crossed the line between sanity and 
insanity. 

How does the doctor regard such patients? He 
uses empathy, or, in Christian terminology, love 
and understanding. Dr. David Fink analyzes the 
physician’s acceptance of his patient in this way: 

“Consider the case of a young doctor serving 
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in the emergency rooms of a large city hospital. 
On a gay holiday as many as two or three hun- 
dred people injured in accidents or fights are on 
and off the examining and treatment tables. The 
young doctor is human. His heart could bleed 
with each sufferer. Yet he passes through such 
situations with no emotional damage. He has 
been trained to look at suffering through the eyes 
of analysis and action rather than through the 
eyes of feeling. This, and this alone, saves him 
from his emotions. Charity means that you drop 
your personal feeling and substitute comprehen- 
sion and understanding.” 1 

As the doctor comes to know his patient, he 
makes a diagnosis and prescribes treatment. 
Mental illness manifests itself in a thousand 
different ways. Phobias and neuroses are legion. 
Technically, the doctor may diagnose his patient 
in terms of schizophrenia (split personality), 
manic-depressive (extreme negative and positive 
moods), narcistic complex (withdrawal into self). 
These are terms sometimes used by the psychia- 
trist, but they represent only three among the 
many possibilities. 

For your more specific purpose of teaching, 
you can list the following as frames of reference 
by which the doctor sees his patient: fear, guilt, 
inferiority complex, and hate. These elements 
are present in the patient’s life; the doctor recog- 
nizes them although the patient himself may not. 
These elements are found in the emotional area 
of human make-up. They are characteristic of 
emotional disturbance and even provide a motiva- 
tion toward mental illness. 

By the process of re-education the doctor leads 
his patient to mental health or emotional ma- 
turity. The patient does not know what is wrong 
with him, but in the counseling or therapy ex- 
perience he discovers what is wrong. His un- 
conscious anxieties are brought into the light of 
consciousness, thereby losing their fearful hold 
on him. In the face of his negative motivations, 
he makes new choices and decisions. Personality 
is remade. . 

Discuss these facts with the class. Invite the 
class to think of the doctor’s attitude toward his 
patient—with love and understanding and with 


a desire to restore his patient to a useful place in 
life. 


III. Who needs psychotherapy? 


The doctor thinks of his patient within a cer- 
tain frame of reference and need, but who needs 
to consult the doctor? Oates answers ‘this ques- 
tion by noting obvious signs of mental illness, 
one of which is the individual’s inability to fulfill 
his normal responsibilities. Another might be his 
withdrawal from relationships with people. Oates 
gives other indications also. 

Suggest to the class that everyone has certain 





1From Release From Nervous Tension, by David H. Fink, M.D.; 
Simon and Schuster, 1953. Used by permission. 
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Phobias, tensions, neuroses combine to produce mental 
illness. 


symptoms of emotional instability. Everyone 
knows emotional elation and depressive moods. 
Everyone has a conscience and knows feelings of 
guilt. Everyone knows the experience of anger, 
fear, and insecurity. The difference between the 
normal and the abnormal person and their re- 
spective feelings is one of degree. The normal 
person recognizes his feelings and can control 
them. On the other hand, the mentally ill person 
does not always recognize his feelings, or, if he 
does, he cannot manage them. He tends to remove 
himself from all normal human experiences. Such 
a person needs psychotherapy. 

Certain questions can be asked which will help 
focalize the thinking of the class and enable the 
members to gain a clearer recognition of the 
symptoms of mental illness. You might try the 
following questions: 

Does the individual, when facing responsibility, 
either not try or give up completely? 

Is he fearful of others, even to the extent that 
he feels others are persecuting him? 

Is he constantly going from one activity to 
another without any sign of meaning or purpose? 

Does he behave like a “bully”? Is he over- 
dominating? 

Does he avoid social contacts? 








Does he complain of frequent physical symp- 
toms that handicap his effectiveness as a responsi- 
ble person in society? 

The thought of the Scripture reference is that 
there are desirable and undesirable traits. In 
writing to the church in Galatia, Paul identifies 
the “works of the flesh,” or those emotional traits 
that bring people into conflict with God, them- 
selves, and their fellow men. Why does a person 
drink alcohol excessively? Why does a man take 
another human life? Why does one manifest 
hatred? Do not the answers to these questions 
lie in the roots of fear, guilt, inferiority, and 
hate? 

The “works of the flesh” are easily identified. 
When the individual’s response to life is on an 
animal-like level, he needs the healing power 
of the physician, and even more the healing 
power of God. His therapy is designed to return 
him to “life abundant.” 

Also the “fruits of the Spirit,” as Paul lists 
them, are easily identified. Actually, the absence 
of love, joy, peace, and faith may contribute to 
the breakdown of life. These attitudes certainly 
contribute to a philosophy of life which enables 
one to withstand reality at its best or worst. 
The “abundant life” or “maturity” an individual 
seeks can be said to be one and the same thing. 

John A. Schindler defines maturity in this way: 
“Maturity is not a matter of being crammed full 
of technical or classical knowledge; nor does it 
consist in the ability to make important judg- 
ments correctly. Maturity is essentially a collec- 
tion of attitudes, attitudes that are more effective 
and helpful to the individual in meeting situa- 
tions than are the attitudes a small child might 
have in the same situations. An attitude is an 
established way of reacting to certain classes of 
experiences. The more mature a person is, the 
more complete is the stock of effective attitudes 
that he can bring to the great variety of experi- 
ences that arise in the course of living.” 2 


IV. Available therapy 


In the students’ material you will find a pro- 
fessional division of the specialists who can 
provide therapy for the mentally ill—psychiatrist, 
psychologist, etc. 

Some of these people may be found in your 
community. Indeed, you can list local, city, or 
state organizations that offer psychotherapy. 
Many city hospitals have psychiatric sections. 
There are also the facilities of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the state board-of-health pro- 
gram. Other than these, therapy is offered by the 
practitioners of psychiatry. 

Modern medical psychiatry is gradually sup- 
planting the use of shock treatment for drug 
therapy. Discovery of the many tranquilizing 





2From How to Live 865 Days a Year, by John A. Schindler, 
M.D.; copyright 1954, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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drugs has made this possible. Doctors find them- 
selves in quicker and closer rapport with patients 
who have been given the new drugs. The results 
are so significant that mental institutions are 
releasing patients with a quicker recovery than 
ever before. Of course, there are other aspects 
of treatment, such as social and recreational pro- 
grams. Many mental institutions are now treating 
their patients while they are engaged in camp 
activities or social-home experiences. This pre- 
pares them for their return to society. 

The use of the tranquilizing drugs has en- 
abled the general practitioner, “family doctor,” 
to cope more effectively with emotional ail- 
ments. He is now able to treat minor nervous 
ailments within the area of his general practice. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the most serious characteristic of 
mental illness? 

2. To what agency, or to whom, would you 
refer a mentally ill person? 

3. What appreciation or understanding can we 
have for mentally ill persons? 

4. How does Christianity contribute to mental 
health? 


In CLOSING 


Stress that we should not think of mental 
illness in terms of its oddity but with under- 
standing and with a desire to serve those affected 
by it. You might briefly review some main points 
of this discussion and then introduce next week’s 
topic: “Family Care of the Mentally Il.” 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: To guide the members of the group 
into awareness of popular misconceptions about 
mental illness, to learn to recognize the symptoms 
of mental illness. 

Preparation: The film, Out of True (16 mm., 
41 minutes), tells the story of a young housewife 
who suffered from an acute mental disturbance 
and was cured through institutional psychiatric 
care. It is available ($8.50) from Film Library, 
National Association for Mental Health, 13 East 
Thirty-seventh Street, New York 16, New York. 
Or consult your local or state mental-health de- 
partment. 

This is a lesson in which a resource person such 
as a doctor, a psychiatrist, or a member of the 
state department of mental health would be 
valuable. 

To begin: If you are going to use the film, spend 
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the opening minutes discussing the popular mis- 
conceptions of mental illness Oates discusses in 
Adult Student. Point out to the group that we 
learn from Jesus and from those concerned about 
mental health today that the mentally ill person 
is still a person, just like you and me. Then show 
the film, instructing the individuals to look for 
subtle and obvious symptoms of mental illness. 

To proceed: After showing the film (12 min- 
utes), if you have a resource person, ask him 
to elaborate upon the symptoms and to add to 
the materials in the film. Divide into small groups 
to identify the symptoms. Take about five min- 
utes for this, then quickly list the symptoms, 
checking with the Oates list. 

If you do not plan to use the film, plan a 
symposium that will include your resource person. 
The following assignments might be made: (1) 
A person to present the popular misconceptions 
of mental illness. (2) A resource person to pre- 
sent the obvious and subtle signs of mental 
illness. (3) One person to report the facilities 
available in the state and community to which a 
person might turn when mental illness strikes. 
(4) One person to introduce material available 
from the National Association of Mental Health. 
After the presentation of the symposium mem- 
bers (allow twenty to twenty-five minutes for 
these reports), give the group an opportunity to 
question any member of the symposium. 
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In closing: Remind the class that mentally ill 
persons are sick, like those who have pneu- 
monia, cancer, etc. Like all persons, they have 
need of a strong faith. Refer to the statement 
of Louis Cassells of the American Psychiatric 
Association: “Strong and practicing religious 
convictions are a powerful contribution to emo- 
tional stability. I would never counsel any man 
to embrace religion simply because it would be 
good for his mental health. Such a faith would 
be superficial and insincere, a house built on sand. 
But I do advise that you think the matter through 
and decide what philosophy of life would give 
ultimate meaning to your existence. 

“You can accept religious faith as the answer 
as I have or you can reject it but you cannot 
safely side-step a decision about it. 

“I have never seen a really well-adjusted per- 
son who had not resolved the question of his own 
religious beliefs.” 1 

Then read to the group Psalms 23. 

Looking ahead: Appoint a committee to inter- 
view the state director of mental health or the 
superintendent of a mental institution in your 
community to obtain suggestions concerning the 
way church and adult groups can relate them- 
selves to the institutions. What services, if any, 
can an adult group render a mental institution? 
This report will be needed for lesson five. 


1 Felix, Robert H., “How to Live With Job Pressure,” reprint 
Nation’s Business, Sept. 1956. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 





The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The 
Group in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: Luke 10: 30-37. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Familiarize yourself with the Scripture refer- 
ences given here and in the students’ material. 
Follow their interpretation in The Interpreter’s 
Bible or The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 

While preparing to teach this session it is 
possible that you may think of apt illustrations 
within your own range of knowledge and experi- 





* Send “your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


ence which pertain to the problem of mental 
illness and family life. Family adjustment to the 
presence of mental illness in one of its members 
constitutes a major problem. Use discretion here 
for you will certainly not want to embarrass 
anyone in the immediate community, but a few 
choice illustrations will help enliven the session. 

Further study on this subject is found in the 
students’ material. Helpful books for study are 
listed on page 32. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Identifying conflict in the family 
II. Where to seek professional help 
III. Understanding the family problem 
IV. Seeking spiritual help 


To BEGIN 


Begin by introducing the theme of this ses- 
sion. This particular study is concerned with the 
relationship of the family to a mentally ill mem- 
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ber. The problem can be presented by the use of 
the word “adjustment.” Adjustment means that 
the family recognizes the need of its disturbed 
member and meets that need with understanding, 
patience, and love, plus securing the best pro- 
fessional help for the one in need. This type of 
adjustment is within the scope of Christian com- 
passion, that spirit portrayed in Jesus’ parable 
of the good Samaritan. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Identifying conflict in the family 

You might begin a discussion of this topic by 
asking, What is the reaction of the family to 
the discovery of mental illness in its midst? 
There are several reactions that can be discussed 
at length. The inadequacy of lay knowledge in 
understanding abnormal or neurotic behavior 
makes these reactions quite commonplace. 

One reaction is actually “no reaction” to the 
presence of mental illness. The mentally ill per- 
son may be described by his family as being 
simply “upset” or “nervous.” He still occupies 
an integral part of the family function, but con- 
sidered “odd” in some respects. This attitude 
may stem from the fact that mental illness is 
sometimes insidious and hidden in its deeper 
function. The change from health to illness in its 
beginning may be so slight as to go unnoticed, 
or at least considered superficially. 

The attitude of nonrecognition may originate 
in an inadequate understanding of what consti- 
tutes mental illness. Consider this thought: All 
people retreat inwardly at times, show the effects 
of nervous tension, or manifest some imbalance 
of personality. In the mentally ill this behavior 
becomes extreme and habitual. When can it be 
recognized? 

Another reaction in the family may be “resist- 
ance” to the presence of mental illness. The 
social stigma of abnormal behavior may cause the 
family to be unwilling to admit that something is 
wrong with one of its members. As Oates points 
out in Adult Student, “It is doubly difficult for 
anyone to accept the fact that their loved one 
is mentally sick.” 

When mental illness is recognized, the family 
may become superficially critical. “It’s only in 
your mind. Come on, snap out of it!” is a common- 
place reaction. The family does not admit its 
responsibility for the care of the patient or its 
responsibility for his condition. 

The behavior that triggers these reactions is 
precisely that which leads to an identification of 
mental illness. Dr. Frank Caprio relates this indi- 
cation of compulsive neurosis in a housewife and 
her husband’s reaction: “When Roberta repeat- 
edly complained of the fear of losing her mind, 
her husband, Tom, became intolerant, ridiculed 
her, and even threatened to leave her unless she 
‘snapped out of it.’ Tom, like most other husbands, 
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faced with a similar situation said: ‘I can’t under- 
stand my wife. She’s just not the same person. 
All she thinks about is this fear of going insane. 
I get so disgusted at times, I feel like walking. 
out on her. I can’t put up with it much longer. 
I admit I’ve gotten mad recently, thinking what 
she needed was some good rough talking to, but 
it didn’t work. I’m at the end of my rope. I don’t 
know what to do.’” 1 

Mentally ill persons are abnormal in that they 
cannot adjust to the normal problems and re- 
sponsibilities of life. Anxiety, which is normal in 
most people, is excessive in their case. They are 
extremely sensitive to criticism and nervous with- 
out due provocation. 

Discuss these symptoms. From your own ex- 
perience with other people having such symptoms, 
you can draw information that leads to a correct 
identification of mental illness. 


II. Where to seek professional help 


Last week’s session dealt in part with available 
help for the mentally ill. You will find it neces- 
sary to repeat much of this information in this 
session. Having discovered the presence of mental 
illness in one of ‘its members, and deciding to 
seek therapy for him, the family faces the prob- 
lem of where to go for help. 

Fortunately, most states have facilities for the 
care and treatment of the mentally ill. Some 
states have separate programs of therapy for the 
middle-aged adult, for persons of advanced age, 
and for emotionally disturbed children. A local 
doctor will be glad to contact these agencies for 
the family. There are also other available facili- 
ties in city hospitals or university medical schools. 
If the patient has served in military service he 
can report to the Veterans’ Administration for 
free treatment. Some states now have community 
psychological clinics consisting of doctors who 
travel over an assigned region, offering counsel 
and treatment in the communities they visit. 

The importance of the family doctor cannot be 
overstressed. He is the likely one to be contacted 
first by the family seeking help. Although he 
may not be a psychiatric specialist, today’s physi- 
cian has had training that helps him recognize 
and evaluate mental illness. He may refer the 
patient to specialized treatment. On the other 
hand, if the emotional condition is not too severe, 
he can assist the patient’s recovery of health by 
the new tranquilizing drugs now at his disposal. 

Tranquilizing drugs have also made it possible 
for mental institutions, or psychiatrists engaged 
in private practice, to treat a patient while he 
remains in his home residence. Of course, therapy 
on this basis is also encountered during the office 
or hospital visit. Outpatient treatment is being 
used more frequently, enabling hospitals to offer 


1From Helping Yourself With Psychiatry, by Frank S. Caprio; 
copyright 1957, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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more individual service to confined patients, and 
enabling the outpatient to cope better with his 
problems while still in a social environment. 

What is the patient’s reaction to his need for 
therapy? Oates offers some information on this 
particular problem. In brief, the patient may 
resist any offer of help by the family, his pastor, 
or the local doctor. In this case, legal means may 
be the only hope of having the patient transferred 
to a hospital. In no way should the patient be 
deceived into accepting treatment, rather he 
should be persuaded by the family or a reliable 
outside person, such as the minister or local 
doctor. 

Professional help for mentally ill persons and 
their reaction to treatment receives a more de- 
tailed explanation in the students’ material. Use 
the information and specific situations mentioned 
by Oates, or those which you find in additional 
study of the reference volumes. 


III. Understanding the family problem 


Not only is the condition of the patient an 
acute problem, but the family situation merits 
serious consideration. The family needs to adjust 
within—among its own members, with the patient 
himself, and with the community at large. You 
might pose this question to the class: What can 
the family do when it discovers the presence of 
mental illness in one of its members? 

Special problems may be involved when a 
member of the family requires treatment. For 
instance, suppose that the mentally ill member 
is the family breadwinner. This poses an economic 
problem. How can the family survive during a 
period of treatment for the one who provides the 
family income? Again, suppose that the patient 
is the mother of one or more small children. If 


Members of the family keep in 
constant contact with the doctor 
while caring for the mentally ill 
at home. 


the mother needs confined treatment, what will 
be done with the children? 

Naturally, any sick member of the family will 
cause others to go through a period of anxiety 
and worry until his complete recovery. These 
serious situations have to be faced. 

Psychologically and spiritually, the family, too, 
needs help. Adequate psychotherapy today makes 
it possible for the doctor to offer the family re- 
assurance for the patient’s recovery. The family, 
in many cases, can be informed of the duration 
of recovery. If the time is extensive, the family 
can gradually condition itself to the period of 
waiting for the return of its loved one. There is 
also the spiritual help offered by the local min- 
ister and the facilities of the church. When the 
family is not actively engaged in any church 
affiliation, they can still receive comfort and 
solace by being referred to a minister and a 
church. 

Undoubtedly, the best attitude any family can 
have during the period of crisis is that of faith in 
God and love for the patient himself. The parable 
of the good Samaritan indicates that Jesus made 
love unconditional. Anyone at any time can be 
struck down by tragedy. Whose responsibility 
is it to help the needy? It is the responsibility of 
those who see the need. Others had passed by 
the bleeding figure beside the road to Jericho, 
but not the Samaritan. He stopped to help a man 
in need. His love and compassion was instant and 
unconditional. The good Samaritan informed the 
innkeeper to care for the injured man: “Take 
care of him; and whatever more you spend, I 
will repay you when I come back” (Luke 10:35). 
This man of love is the hero of Jesus’ story. 

In understanding the problem of mental illness 
and making an adjustment to it, the family would 
be wise to manifest love for the ill member and 
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strengthen its faith in God during the time of 
crisis. The family should understand that sick- 
ness is democratic—adversity knocks at every 
door, but there is always One who offers faith 
and comfort. If the family experiences the love 
of God in a time of need, it can unconditionally 
offer love to the member who needs it most. 


IV. Seeking spiritual help 


Prayer and worship, fellowship, Christian edu- 
cation, and assurance are services offered by 
your church. These services provide spiritual 
help for the distressed family through its institu- 
tional program and through personal contact by 
the pastor. 

Consider what services your church can offer 
to those families that need help. How efficient is 
the outreach of compassion in your church? 
Pastoral visitation and counseling is one means of 
providing spiritual help for the family. Consider 
a discussion of others, such as prayer petitions 
for those in need, or expressions of sympathy and 
help through personal contact by class members 
in the church school. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What reactions to mental illness are en- 
countered in the family? By the family members? 
By the disturbed person? 

2. Identify some: of the characteristics of ab- 
normal behavior. 

3. What facilities for treatment are offered by 
your local or state medical centers? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main points of the lesson. In- 
creasing developments and improvements in the 
treatment of the mentally ill offer more assurance 
for complete recovery than ever before. An- 
nounce the theme of the next and closing session: 
“Hospitalization of the Mentally IIL.” 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The mental illness of a member of a family 
places the other members under severe stress— 
which may be financial, physical, and/or psycho- 
logical. Families usually consider such illness a 
disgrace. Illness that requires surgery or penicil- 
lin is no cause for consternation. But illness that 
requires psychiatric treatment or a trip to a 
mental hospital brings feelings of shame. This is 
an expression of the community attitude about 
mental illness as faced in the second lesson. 
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Purpose: The purpose of this lesson is to under- 
stand the problems families of mentally ill persons 
face in caring for their sick members, to discover 
the help members of the church and community 
offer. 

Preparation: The film, A Family Affair (16 mm., 
31 minutes), portrays a family with tense and 
disturbed relationships and how they obtained 
help in dealing with their feelings and resulting 
problems. It is available ($6) from Mental Health 
Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. (See also your local source.) 

You may wish to invite your minister to share 
in this lesson. Provide a copy of The Clergy and 
Mental Health (10 cents; National Association for 
Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, 
New York). Request him to be prepared to share 
informally with the group the ways he feels a 
minister can help the families of the mentally ill. 
Request two or three members of the group to 
investigate the at-home care assistance available 
to families in your area. 

To begin: After stating the problem and pur- 
pose of this lesson, approach the issues with a 
life situation suggested by Oates in his section, 
“Masks of Mental Illness.” You may present a 
hypothetical situation of a church member who 
has evidenced signs of mental illness. Many of 
you have been aware of this person’s condition 
for some time and have voiced your concern 
privately to other members of the class. The 
family seems oblivious to her condition. What is 
your responsibility? What would you do as a 
class? as a Christian? as a pastor? 

To proceed: After presenting the situation 
divide the class into three groups; one to con- 
sider what would you do as a class, one to con- 
sider what would you do as a Christian, and 
one to consider what would you do as a pastor. 
Allow ten to fifteen minutes for these groups, 
then share the solutions. If your minister is pres- 
ent, let him share the facts and insights from the 
church’s point of view. This would be the ap- 
propriate time to call for a report from your com- 
mittee on the at-home-care assistance in your 
community. This should take about five minutes. 

Another aspect of the problem of home care is 
the spiritual and psychological stress on the well 
members of the family. Suggest this life situation 
for the class to consider. A member of your class 
has a mentally ill person in the immediate family. 
The member has voiced a sense of guilt for the 
loved one’s condition and at other times has re- 
ferred to it as being sent by God. Questions for 
the group to consider are (1) How can the mem- 
bers of the group help their fellow members to . 
make sense out of what has happened in their 
family? (2) Do you believe that God sends or 
wills mental illness? 

In closing: Direct the thoughts of the group to 
Oates’s affirmation of the relation of the Christian 
faith to mental health. 
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Hospitalization of the Mentally Ill 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Read from your Bible: James 5:13-15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The institutional care of the mentally ill is a 
highly specialized function. Therefore, you will 
have to prepare your teaching material with 
care and precision. Read carefully the students’ 
material (Adult Student). As a specialist in the 
field of psychology the writer, Wayne Oates, is a 
competent source of information. 

It is possible to connect the suggested Scripture 
with the teaching material. Read all Scripture 
references and follow their interpretation in The 
Interpreter’s Bible and The Abingdon Bible 
Commentary. 

Some material concerning the clinical nature 
of treatment for the mentally ill may be found in 
Weatherhead’s book (see page 32). 

It is quite possible that your state board of 
health will have printed information about the 
care of the mentally ill within the state. A local 
doctor can give you some pertinent information. 
Utilize these sources for your teaching venture. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christian concern 
II. The church and mental institutions 
III. What institutional care provides 
IV. Problems connected with institutional care 


To BrEcINn 


This is the final session on mental health and 
its relation to Christian living. Introduce the 
theme of this last session to the class. Since so- 
ciety is now recognizing the widespread preva- 
lence of nervous disorders, mental institutions 
are achieving an important status. Problems of 
finance and budget for these institutions are now 
treated with more respect. Social acceptance of 
mental institutions is gradually being attained. 

Mental institutions have programs in common 
with other hospitals. At the same time they offer 
specialized facilities not found in other hospitals. 
Treatment of patients provides a different routine 
than that required by organic disease. Introduce 


these factors to the class and proceed with the 
lesson. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Christian concern 


Earlier in this unit there was a discussion of 
the contribution of Christianity to the care of 
the mentally ill. The interest of the church in 
healing is extended to these modern times. The 
church has a profound interest in the institu- 
tional care of the mentally ill. The church is 
interested in the humaneness of the institution 
and its medical efficiency. 

The ministry of healing is aptly expressed in 
this quotation: “The Christian church, since the 
days of the Great Physician, has always been 
compassionate toward the suffering and the sick. 
Disease was not accepted fatalistically as the will 
of God, nor was suffering taken as an irremedia- 
ble constituent of life. The hope of relief from 
noisome diseases and for the insane was gener- 
ated when Jesus touched the lepers and cured 
those possessed of demons. It has been under the 
influence of Christian ideals that medicine has 
made its greatest progress.” ! 

Christian concern for the institutional care 
of the mentally ill is a continuous need. A private 
hospital may get as much as fifteen dollars a day 
for the treatment of each patient. On the other 
hand, a state institution may have a budget that 
allows only two dollars per day per patient. The 
patient in the latter institution does not receive 
the care that the private hospital gives its patients. 
Let it be stressed that this does not mean that the 
state institutions care less for their patients; it 
means only that treatment is limited by lack of 
funds. 

Consider the effect of Christian concern ex- 
pressed for a better state and national program of 
treatment for those afflicted by nervous disorders. 
You can discuss with the class the implications 
involved in Christian concern for a ministry of 
healing. 


II. The church and mental institutions 


The indoctrination of the ministry with a psy- 
chological study of human behavior, its virtues 
and limitations, has in turn created an interre- 
lationship between the church and psychiatric 
science and institutions. World War II and the 
Korean conflict created tensions and anxieties 
at home and on the battlefield. These demanded 
psychological study, and the resulting publicity 


1 Burton Scott Easton, in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 12; 
Abingdon Press, 1957. 
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Hospital care is often advisable for patients with mental 
illness. 


engendered a new interest in the psychology of 
human behavior. 

Ministers met problems in the postwar world 
that lay outside the realm of their theological 
training. For the first time, professional magazines 
with psychological subject matter appeared for 
the ministerial market. Courses of pastoral coun- 
seling and psychotherapy were increased in the 
curriculum of seminaries. 

As ministers became acquainted with the psy- 
chological aspects of human behavior in those 
whom they served, they endeavored to help their 
congregations see the importance of this under- 
standing. A few large churches erected clinics for 
pastoral and psychological counseling. Psychia- 
trists were obtained for church staffs. The church 
saw this new need and speedily adjusted to the 
occasion by training its ministers and establishing 
a liaison of understanding of the mentally ill 
between the fields of psychiatry and religion. 

With this new area of service available, min- 
isters are serving as chaplains or counselors in 
institutional work. Oates lists some of the organ- 
izations concerned with pastoral care in mental 
institutions. The institution for psychiatric treat- 
ment has become as significant a parish as any 
local church. 

“Programs of worship, religious education, 
church music, pastoral counseling, and group 
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guidance for mentally ill patients,” says Oates, 
“are conducted in the institutions where these 
men work. 

“Through their ministry the lay people of the 
community surrounding the hospital are ac- 
quainted with ways and means of an effective 
religious ministry to the patients. 

“The mentally ill are given specialized care, but 
in no way are they looked upon as being funda- 
mentally different from the person who attends 
church regularly in his own home church. They 
are treated as people for whom Christ died.” 

In discussing this phase of the session con- 
sider how concern for the mentally ill may mani- 
fest itself in several areas of need. For instance, 
the local church may begin with prayers of inter- 
cession for the sick. How can the church extend 
its concern? How can the church help answer its 
prayers? 

In this day and age it apfears that Christianity 
is recapturing one of Christ’s basic commands, 
“to heal.” Thus the church must be interested 
not only in intercessory prayer for the sick but 
also in an effective program of treatment. Trace 
the method of how this program has _ been 
achieved through training the ministry for pas- 
toral counseling and through dedicated service to 
institutional work. 


III. What institutional care provides 


Turning from the church’s interest in mental 
institutions, let us study the actual program of 
treatment. The students’ material describes some 
details of the hospital routine. Your class will 
be interested in some description of treatment 
given a patient and the personnel with whom he 
comes in contact. You might follow this outline: 

1. The doctor: The patient meets the doctor 
and is gradually led to feel the doctor’s genuine 
concern and understanding for his condition. This 
may come about through daily contact or in 
weekly sessions, depending on the severity of 
the case or the amount of time the doctor can 
give individually to his several patients. 

2. Medical assistants: Nurses and attendants 
see the patient much more frequently. Under the 
doctor’s guidance they may assist in giving shock 
treatment to the patient or in administering the 
tranquilizing drugs. In this day tranquilizing 
drugs are of more extensive use than shock treat- 
ments. The medical assistant is a very important 
person. He, too, must have a compassionate ap- 
preciation for the patient, else he can counteract 
in one contact all that the psychiatrist does in 
therapy. 

3. Other than the medical treatment the patient 
goes through the daily routine of feeding and rest. 
He is also brought in contact with other patients 
through social and religious activities. 

The patient’s day may include classes in craft 
work. An occupational or recreational therapist 
will endeavor to get him interested in creating 
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handicratts with his hands. Some institutions 
sponsor weekly dances for the patients. Hospital 
orderlies may take patients for a walk about the 
grounds or lead patients in group games that pro- 
vide physical exercise. Corporate worship with 
others is provided in the Sunday services led by 
the hospital chaplain. The chaplain also admin- 
isters to the patient’s spiritual need in other con- 
tacts. 

The institutional care of the mentally ill varies 
with the need of the patient and the program of 
the institution itself. Because of limited finances 
and personnel the state hospitals can give only 
limited attention to each patient. Inevitably new 
patients receive more attention than chronically 
ill patients who may spend a great deal of time 
just sitting. 

Private hospitals, because of more adequate 
budgets, are enabled to provide better for the 
patient’s treatment. More personnel means that 
the patient gets more personal attention. 

The institutional care of mental patients varies 
with their condition. Confinement is necessary 
for violent cases. Otherwise, the patient will 
live in a ward where he comes into daily social 
contact with his fellow patients. 

In describing the care of an institutionalized 
patient you can illustrate some of the other fac- 
tors that are stressed in the students’ material. 
For instance, Oates writes of the hospital as a 
place of discipline and responsibility. Any family 
which has a member in an institution must re- 
spect the hospital regime. The hospital program 
will affect such things as family visits or the 
transfer of a patient from one hospital to another. 


IV. Problems connected with institutional care 


The high cost of institutional care creates a 
problem of finance for the family. Psychiatric 
therapy is, at present, considerably more expen- 
sive than that required by surgery or the treat- 
ment of organic disease. The family is confronted 
with the problem of sponsoring the finance for the 
treatment involved. . 

Long-term care may be found with minimum 
expense in a veterans’ or state hospital. There 
is also the possibility of obtaining treatment that 
is endowed by a hospital, a research organization, 
or committees engaged in humanitarian work. 
Social-welfare centers exist in some cities that 
offer outpatient counseling for a minimum fee. 
If this service is not available, the state welfare 
office may be able to connect the family with an 
organization that underwrites the expense of in- 
stitutional care. This problem demands the at- 
tention of the church to which the family belongs. 
In some cases, Sunday-school classes have agreed 
to offer financial assistance to a burdened family. 
The church is responsible for taking care of its 
own. 

Another problem the family faces is the choice 
of institution. The family is, of course, concerned 





Better Mental Hospitals 


Nearly everywhere, right now, it is more 
important to put money into attracting per- 
sonnel than into more brick and mortar to 
house patients. Really good salaries, you 
cannot urge too strongly, are an important 
inducement. So are eight-hour days, vaca- 
tions with pay, and other working conditions 
considered desirable. If the hospital is so 
isolated the employees must live on the 
premises, it should house them well. It may 
be more important, if building is under con- 
sideration, to build for attendants than for 
patients. 

Not only are jobs plentiful for those who 
might be attendants, but also in the profes- 
sional fields there is a shortage today: de- 
mand for psychiatrists, nurses, occupational 
therapists, social workers, exceeds the sup- 
ply. Professionals cannot be trained over- 
night. In a long-term program, calling young 
people’s attention to the rewards and satis- 
factions of working professionally with the 
mentally ill has an important part in voca- 
tional guides. 

Where a competent staff has been acquired, 
politics should not be allowed to jeopardize 
its tenure and efficiency. Where employees, 
professional or non-professional, feel inse- 
cure because a change of the party in power 
may oust them, it is impossible to build up a 
sound long-term program for patients’ bene- 
fit. Should your state be one of those where 
patronage rather than ability determines 
who shall care for and treat the mentally ill, 
and for how long, fight to keep places for 
sick people free of political interference. 

... The searchlight on public institutions 
must shine steadily: more than once, an in- 
stitution has been “reformed from top to 
bottom” only to slump within a few years 
after the public has lost interest.* 
© From: Retter Mental Hospitala: A Guide Yor the 


Citizen, by Edith M. Stern. The National Association for 
Mental Health, Inc. 











with the type of care obtainable for the sick mem- 
ber. The local doctor should be aware of the type 
of treatment available and will frankly discuss 
the possibilities of care within reach. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does intercessory prayer for the sick 
motivate a more specific concern for their treat- 
ment and recovery? 

2. To what extent can the church serve mental 
institutions? 

3. What agencies provide institutional care for 
the mentally ill in your state or community? 
What type of program do they offer? 

4. Determine the means of financing institu- 
tional care for the mentally ill. 
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In CLOSING 


The conclusion of this unit should stress the 
growing concern in Christian circles for the men- 
tally ill and for the service that the church can 
render. It should also be pointed out that while 
mental illness is a serious problem, the chances of 
cure are greater than ever before because of the 
progress of psychiatric science. We should en- 
deavor to understand mental illness apart from 
bias and superstition. We should rest assured that 
treatment of mental illness will, in the majority 
of cases, restore the patient to a useful place in 
society. 





The Group in Action 








By BARBARA PITTARD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: to understand the meaning of insti- 
tutional care and to discover the growing needs 
of mental institutions in our society. 

Preparation: The film, The Human Side (16 
mm., 24 minutes), shows patients in a mental 
hospital as individuals in need of undemanding 
friendliness. It describes techniques and purposes 
of various treatment methods, the role of staff 
members in the hospital scheme, and the contri- 
bution volunteer workers can make to the re- 
habilitation of mentally ill persons. This film is 
available ($7) from Mental Health Materials 
Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
(Consult also your local mental-health depart- 
ment for this or other recommended films.) 

Field trips to nearby public institutions are 
difficult to arrange. Most public institutions have 
restrictions on visitors for week ends which is 
the time most adult groups could visit. It would 
be excellent to invite a social worker or staff 
member of a mental institution as a resource per- 
son. Remind the proper committee that you will 
be needing their report. If you are unable to 
obtain a resource person, ask your committee to 
include in their research other pertinent informa- 
tion pertaining to institutions in your area. 

Better Mental Hospitals (see page 32) would 
be a valuable resource. 

To begin: If you are to use the film, schedule it 
first. In preparing the group for the film, request 
them to look for the following as they view the 
film: (1) What did you see that was contrary to 
your expectations? (2) What is the advantage of 
hospital care? (3) What is the disadvantage of 
hospital care? (4) What evidence of progress in 
institutional care did you observe? (5) What 
questions did the film raise in your mind? 
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Freedom’s Holy Light 


The July unit in the Adult Fellowship 
Series is “Freedom’s Holy Light.” Its pur- 
pose is to lead adults to an appreciation of 
the fundamental nature of freedom and to 
an understanding that the roots of freedom 
grow basically out of the concepts of God as 
Father of all persons and of all persons as 
his children. 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


July 6: The Roots of Liberty 

July 13: The Full Meaning of Freedom 
July 20: Responsibility of Free Men 
July 27: New Frontiers of Freedom 


“Freedom’s Dependence on Christianity,” 
by Bishop Fred P. Corson, is featured in the 
magazine section. 











If you do not plan to use the film, use the re- 
source person to bring firsthand information about 
institutional care to the group. Provide fifteen 
minutes for this. Use the same listening questions 
as suggested for the film. 

To proceed: After showing the film or having 
the presentation of facts by the resource person, 
divide the group into conversational groups to 
share reactions and answers to questions. Ask the 
resource person to participate in the sharing of 
the responses and questions. 

Remind the group that this is the last lesson 
in the unit, that study implies action. Call upon 
the committee to present to the group what they 
can do. 

Follow this report with an open discussion of 
what they as a group are going to do. This might 
include: (1) Action upon the report of the com- 
mittee accepting some service to nearby institu- 
tions. (2) Through discussion and interview with 
him, the group can urge the pastor to use all 
means open to him to change attitudes and to 
help those with mental illness in the congre- 
gation. (3) Make available inexpensive book- 
lets on mental illness and health which are ob- 
tainable from the National Association for Mental 
Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New 
York. (4) Use films and conduct discussions in 
other church and civic groups. (5) Continue to 
study as a group and as individuals areas of our 
own immaturities. : 

In closing: Conclude with a challenge to the 
group to serve and to each member of the group 
to grow. The state director of mental health in a 
Southern state (a Methodist) says that growth 
in the spiritual life as a Christian is growth in 
mental health. As we grow spiritually, we grow 
mentally healthy. Could it be that spiritual im- 
maturity is a large contributor to mental illness? 


Adult Fellowship Series 
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A Testament of Faith by G. Brom- 


ley Oxnam. Little, Brown and 
Company, 1958. 176 pages. $3.00. 


“If I were called upon to choose 
one word to describe Christianity, 
it would be love. I believe God is 
love. I believe nothing can separate 
me from the love of God. I believe 
God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. I believe God 
sent Jesus because He ‘loved the 
world.’ 

“So I have written about God, 
Christ, and immortality, and what I 
have written is grounded in the 
fact of God’s love. I have consid- 
ered prayer and the forgiveness of 
sin, and have set down a few words 
about the Church. I have dared to 
say I believe in man at a moment 
when many discount man in the 
name of a religion that exalts him. 
I believe in man because he knows 
the meaning of love, a love that 
transforms and never disappears. It 
is in love that our redemption lies.” 

So writes one of the great bishops 
of our day. G. Bromley Oxnam 
writes in the language of the lay- 
man. He does not pretend to be a 
theologian. He leaves the theolog- 
ical terms to those who are and 
talks about eternal things in a way 
that lifts and inspires. 

This is an honest, straightfor- 
ward testament of faith. When he 
does not understand something, he 
says so. When he cannot prove 
something, he admits it. 

Bishop Oxnam raises the great 
basic questions that face every 
thinking man and answers them 
out of a rich background and ex- 
perience in a spirit of humility. 


The Church Faces the Isms, Arnold 
B. Rhodes, editor. Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 304 pages. $4.50. 


If you want to understand the 
nature of the competing claims on 
men today, this book will help you. 
The Church Faces the Isms is by 
the faculty of Louisville Presbyte- 
rian Seminary. It considers move- 
ments that challenge main-line 
Protestantism. Main-line Protes- 
tantism is defined as “that com- 
posite body of larger Protestant 
denominations which have a basic 


harmony in theological position 
and a co-operative spirit and pro- 
gram.” 

The authors have been fair and 
as objective as possible. They make 
no apology of the fact that they are 
Protestants who are evangelical 
and who take the Christian life 
and faith seriously. 

Some of the isms dealt with in 
the book are fundamentalism, ad- 
ventism, dispensationalism, perfec- 
tionism, Judaism, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, denominationalism and 
ecumenism, the healing sects, to- 
talitarianism, fascism, communism, 
racism, naturalism, secularism. 

Positive and negative evaluations 
of each ism are made along with 
comprehensive surveys of the 
movements and ideas. For example, 
the following are the divisions of 
the chapter on Roman Catholicism: 
“Claims and Counterclaims,” 
“What We Owe the Roman Catho- 
lic Church,” “Then Why the Refor- 
mation?” “We Still Have Much in 
Common,” “Differences We Could 
Settle,” “Radical and Irreconcilable 
Differences,” “Major Deviations 
from the New Testament,” “Con- 
clusions.” 

The Church Faces the Isms 
brings us face to face with the 
religio-economic situation of our 
day. The teacher who wishes to be 
informed will want to read this 
book. 


Letters to the Seven Churches by 
William Barclay. Abingdon 
Press, 1957. 111 pages. $2.00. 


Teachers are constantly looking 
for help with the Book of Revela- 
tion. They will find help here. The 
book deals with chapters 2 and 3, 
which give Christ’s judgments and 
messages of encouragement to the 
seven churches: Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea. 

Dr. Barclay describes the situa- 
tion in each of the seven cities— 
its religions, geography, politics, 
and most important of all, its 
threats to the church. Then he 
gives a verse-by-verse explanation 
of the letter to each church. 

An understanding of the condi- 
tions out of which the Book of 


Revelation grew will help readers 
gain new insights from the mes- 
sages of the book. Dr. Barclay has 
made a great contribution toward 
making the Book of Revelation 
more understandable to present- 
day Christians. 

Dr. Barclay is a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. He has been 
lecturer in New Testament lan- 
guage and literature in Hellenistic 
Greek at the University of Glasgow 
since 1947. 


The Methodist Way of Life, by 
Gerald Kennedy. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 216 pages. $3.50. 


Bishop Kennedy has presented 
the Methodist story in a warm, per- 
sonal way. He begins with the 
background of John Wesley and 
emphasizes the heart-warming ex- 
perience of the founder of our 
church. He tells of the boundless 
energy of Wesley as a preacher and 
administrator. 

The scene then moves to Ameri- 
ca, and development of Methodism 
from a frontier religion to a world- 
wide church is traced. Then came 
divisions in the church in the 
United States. 

In 1939, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church came together 
in a great Uniting Conference to 
become The Methodist Church. 

After the development of the 
history of the denomination, Bish- 
op Kennedy moves into the minis- 
try, organization, and law of Meth- 
odism. Then follow chapters on the 
missionary movement within 
Methodism, men’s work, and wom- 
en’s work. The importance of lay 
activities are treated fully. 

The chapter on “Personal Free- 
dom and Social Responsibility” 
deals with the message of Meth- 
odism to the present-day world. 
We “think and let think,” but that 
does not mean that we are wishy- 
washy and do not know what we 
really believe. We know what we 
believe. We know what our duty is 
—both personal and social. 

You will be proud and humble 
as you read this concise statement 
of The Methodist Way of Life. 
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